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Chapter 


The  Need  for  Vocational  Education 


The  Purpose  of  the  Formal  School, 

The  aim  of  schools  should  be  to  make  pupils  self  sustaining. 
Each  individual  is  unique  with  his  own  interests  and  abilities  both 
intellectual  and  physical.     To  develop  these  qualities  the  schools 
must  offer  a  curriculuiri  adapted  to  the  needs  and  life  interests  of 
the  students.     Due  to  greater  understanding  of  these  individual  dif- 
ferences high  schools  of  today,  to  varying  degrees  are  mixtures  of 
old  and  new  emphases  in  education. 

Certain  aims  of  education  should  apply  to  the  teaching  and 
training  of  all  students  Irrespective  of  the  program  they  choose* 

1.  To  develop  the  communication  skills  with  emphasis  on  the  content 
not  just  the  structure. 

2.  To  develop  understanding  and  mastery  of  the  basic  computational 
skills  and  the  application  of  arithmetical  processes. 

3.  To  develop  knowledge  skills  and  appreciation  regarding  that  part 
of  the  cultural  heritage  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  curriculum 
for  the  sake  of  the  Individual,  for  the  purposes  of  continuing 
education  and  to  prepare  for  employment  and  contribution  to  society* 

L|..     To  foster  physical  fitnessaad  mental  health. 

5.  To  stimulate  Intellectual  curiosity  and  critical  thinking* 

6.  To  develop  citizenship  with  an  understanding  of  the  rights  and 
duties  involved. 

The  purpose  of  the  Formal  school  is  to  carry  out  these  aims. 
To  accomplish  this^ different  programmes  are  open  to  students. 

The  Matriculation  Programrr.e. 

This  is  primarily  for  students  who  expect  to  go  to  University. 
It  is  a  difficult  academic  program  and  is  not  designed  for  all  stu- 
dents.    Only  one  third  of  Grade  XII  matriculation  students  get  the 
necessary  sixty  percent  average  required  for  University  entrance. 
Forty  percent  of  the  students  attempting  each  Grade  XII  examination 
fail  to  make  the  minimum  passing  mark  for  matriculation.     This  has 
the  effect  that  less  than  one  student  in  seven  who  enters  Senior 
High  School  in  Alberta  completes  a  matriculation  programme. 

General  Progrs-mDie. 

The  purpose  of  this  is  to  give  the  student  a  broad  education, 
leading  to  a  high  school  dlplom.a.     It  does  not  supply  entrance  to 
University  but  does  provide  an  opportunity  to  sample  a  large  number 
of  electives  or  a  limited  number  of  subjects  in  which  he  is  Interested. 
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Business  Education  Programme > 

This  provides  special  training  for  a  career  in  business.  It 
offers  courses  wliich  should  be  of  value  to  boys,  and  girls  in  jobs 
open  in  this  field.     It  leads  to  a  wide  variety  of  occupations  and 
should  also  appeal  to  students  with  high  academic  ability* 

Industrial  Arts  and  Homt;  Economics  Programme 

In  some  Composite  High  Schools  these  are  offered.     The  aims 
are  stated  as, 

1*     Providing  pupils  with  a  basis  for  more  specialized  training, 

2.     Helping  the  student  identify  the  special  skills,   abilities  and 
aptitudes  that  may  determine  their  future  careers. 


The  Meed  for  Vocational  Education, 

In  Canada  the  pattern  of  occupations  has  changed  from  one  in 
which  education  played  a  relatively  small  role  to  one  in  which  there  ^ 
is  a  growing  demand  for  more  workers  with  higher  levels  of  skill  and 
technical  knowledge.     The  fastest  growing  occupations  have  been  those 
which  require  a  high  level  of  education  and  training. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  technical  and  vocational  training 
facilties  in  Canada  will  have  to  be  increased  by  fifty  percent  to 
meet  the  current  requirements  and  those  which  will  arise  in  the  near 
future . 

A  program  is  "best"  for  an  individual  only  when  it  is  suited 
to  his  needs  and  abilities.     The  matriculation  programe  is  obviously 
not  best  for  those  with  only  average  or  less  than  average  academic 
talent.     One  of  the  most  serious  problems  in  high  school  is  the 
number  of  students  selecting  this  program  because  of  pressure  from 
friends,  parents  and  potential  employers.     Many  students  drop  out  as 
"failures"  with  a  disgruntled  attitude  as  a  result  of  a  program  be- 
yca^jt  their  capacities. 

Education  is  always  in  a  state  of  change  and  in  this  way  re- 
flects the  society  from  which  it  takes  its  being.     It  is  but  one 
aspect  of  the  total  social  structure  and  the  whole  itself  is  always 
in  motion. 

Therefore  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  our  youth  we  must 
follow  the  trends  in  industry,   the  labor  force,  population  mobility 
not  only  from  a  provincial  standpoint  but  from  a  national  one. 
Changes  in  values  and  attitudes  of  society  exert  pressure  on  the 
school  system. 

There  is  a  need  for  Vocational  Education  due  to  the  changing 
world  of  work.  Rapid  advances  in  technical  knowledge  and  skill  and 
lack  of  training  programs  in  Canadian  industry  have  increased  the  need# 
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The  school  "drop  out"  proDlem  which  sees  large  numbers  of  young  people 
entering  the  world  of  work  unprepared  to  meet  tts  demands,  is  a  ser- 
ious one. 

C.  Vocatioaal  ^uucation  -  is  concerned  with  an  individuals  entrance  into 
IEh7oFking  world  and  with  an  extensive  training  i^J, ^  P^^^J^J^^J^JJ^t;^! 
It  is  a  program  that  provides  entry  occupational  skills  and  intellectual 
breadth  to  permit  future  development. 

D,  Objectives  of  Vocational  Education, 

1.  To  have  direction  in  the  form  of  education  for  occupational  com- 
petence and  consistant  with  manpower  demands  of  the  world  of  work. 

2.  To  maintain  a  high  standard  of  performance  to  meet  the  technical 
and  legal  requirements  of  the  trade. 

3.  To  develop  the  individuals  capacities  to  the  fullest  extent  which  . 
includes  techniques  and  intellectual  acumen. 

h.     To  provide  necessary  educational  experiences^which  incorporate 

other  academic  disciplines,  to  prepare  young  people  for  entry  jobs 
into  the  world  of  work. 


Chapter  II  Selection  and  Justification  for  Food  Servicing 

A.       Criteria  for  Selection 

Food  Servicing  is  a  service  occupation  in  that  it  involves 
production.     Knowledge  and  skill  in  producing  standard  products  with 
efficiency  plus  sound  financial  management  is  needed  in  all  food 
operationi-:     These  operations  range  in  size  from  ^^^^^l/^^^^, 
and  restaurants  to  mass  food  production  factories.     The  results  of 
food  production  touches  the  lives  of  many  r^eople. 

When  the  decision    to  teach  ?oo(:  oer-vicing  in  Vocational 
Scnools  was  made  the  following  we.^e         some  of  the  influencing  factors 

1      During  the  last  ten  years  there  has  oeen  a  rapid  growth  in  the 
?ood  feJvice  industry  but  the  supply  of  skilled  food  Preparation 

ersonnel  has  steadily  declined.     This  is  partly  due  to  the  lack  y 
of  prestige  of  the  worker  which  has  been  brought  about  by  poor 
standards  of  performance.     "Hash  Slinger",  "The  Greasy  Spoon", 
and  d Rogatory  names  like  that,  in  many  cases  justified,  have 
done  little  to  lure  workers  into  food  servicing^. 
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2.  To  become  a  competent  cook  or  chef  requires  training  to  give 
knowledge  of  foods  and  their  composition  plus  the  correct 
techniques  and  methods  to  produce  standard  products*     It  re- 
quires intelligence,  patience  and  enthusiasim.     The  poor  cooks 

generally  have  picVred  up  their  trade  by  trial  and  error  irithods 
and  so  they  have  not  added  to  the  prestige  of  food  work, 

3.  There  is  a  trend  in  modern  living  towards  dining  out  and  this 
means  more  business  for  restaurants.     The  family  ia  catered  to 
with  children's  menus,  advertising  etc.     Many  wives  and  mothers 
work  outside  the  home  now  so  restaurant  business  will  increase 
in  volume  and  the  need  for  skilled  food  operators  will  become 
greater. 

A  good  cook  needs  niftiniigi  jiiml  ftwijOi  e^«•^P••4N^,  speed  combined 

with  efficiency  in  movements,  and  a  knowledge  of  correct  tech- 
niques.    These  can  most  effectively  be  taught  in  Vocational 
schools . 

5.  There  is  a  firm  belief  held  by  educators  that  academic  as  well 
as  vocational  subjects  should  be  taught  to  give  the  student  a 
broad  base  of  knowledge.     This  combination  of  courses  can  best 
be  offered  in  Vocational  Schools. 

6.  A  study  of  the  food  industry  has  shoxvn  a  snortage  of  skilled 
operators.     If  a  need  exists  and  trained  personnel  graduate  from  , 
the  schools  there  should  be  immediate  employment^ an  important 
consideration  in  offering  a  vocational  program. 

?•    Despite  advances  in  mechanization  humans  are  still  needed  in  a 
kitchen.     This  rules  out  the  fear  of  obsolescence  after  five  or 
ten  years  in  the  working  world. 

8.  Worker  mobility  is  important  and  skills  and  knowledge  taught  in 
Food  Servicing  in  Alberta  will  be  just  as  valuable  for  finding 
employment  in  any  other  province. 

9.  Pood  Servicing  has  many  job  classifications  for  example,  chef, 
cook,  caterer,  counterman.  Food  Inspector,  food  demonstrator, 
restaurant  manager,  steward,  waiters  and  waitresses,  etc.  There 
are  many  opportunities  for  advancem.ent  and  vertical  and  horizon- 
tal mobility^ 

10.  Length  of  training  in  Vocational  Schools  is  three  years  which 
justifies  the  expense  of  the  equipment.     Qualified  teachers  can 
handle  all  levels  of  the  course  which  cuts  down  on  the  nuiriber  of 
staff  required. 

11.  It  is  expected  that  a  student  who  graduates  in  Food  Servicing 
will  be  granted  one  year  of  his  apprenticeship  training.     This  ^ 
means  with  another  two  years  he  can  write  his  journeyman's  exams • 
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Poor  servicing  is  a  vital  service  to  the  public.  By  supplying 
trained  personnel  the  standard  of  performance  and  the  prestige  of  the 
worker  will  be  raised. 

The  productive  capacity  of  the  labor  force  will  be  increased • 


Chapter  III 


Description  of  the  Course. 


Specific  Course  Objectives. 

1.  To  train  persons  for  useful  employment  in  the  food-preparation 
industry* 

2.  To  provide  high  school  boys  and  girls  with  training  in  the  funda- 
mental skills,  knowledge  and  attitudes  in  food  preparation  so  as 
to  qualify  them  for  the  beginning  level  of  employment. 

3.  To  raise  the  standards  of  the  food  industry  by  providing  a  source 
of  trained  personnel. 

To  raise  the  prestige  of  the  food  service  worker  by  offering 
training  recognized  by  industry  and  the  community. 

5«    To  encourage  the  development  of  reliable  workers  and  good  ^ 
citizens. 

6.  To  provide  experiences  for  the  students  in  a  producing  kitchen 
and  so  make  their  training  more  meaningful  to  them. 

7.  To  develop  each  individual's  capacities  to  the  fullest. 


Place  of  Course  in  Program. 

The  course  will  be  offered  at  the  Grade  X  level  as  an  intro- 
ductory or  exploratory  course.     It  will  be  worth  5  credits  and  take 
up  five  periods  a  week  -  2j0  minutes.     The  other  thirty  credits  will 
be  made  up  with  academic  courses^    As  Grade  X  requires  35  credits  to 
complete  a  years  course  of  study.     These  subjects  should  be  Language  10, 
Literature  10,  Social  Studies  10,  Physical  Education  10,  Mathematics  10, 
Science  10  -  each  worth  5  credits. 

In  the  second  year  the  students  will  do  quantity  cookery, 
baking  and  work  with  recipes  and  quantities  suitable  for  dining  room 
service^j   They  will  work  in  the  cafeteria  and  staff  dining  rooms^ 
Thi^^*year  course  will  be  worth  20  credits  and  take  up  800  minutes  per 
week. 
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week. 


During  the  second  and  third  year  there  Ml  be  ^^l^^l^^f/H 
academic  sib Jects  but  Lanlfguage,  Mathematics  and  Science  should  be 
ronUnued  to^he  highest  level         3 1. den    can  handle  ^-iness^ 
education  subjects  woulo  be  ol  value  especiaxxv^  & 
ing. 

Who  will  Take  iae  rood  Servicin,^  Program? 

1.  Students  showing  a  definite  interest  in  food  preparation  work. 

2.  Students  with  a  wide  range  of  abilities  from  low  to  high. 

There  s-ould  be  definite  prerequisites  for  entrance  to  the 

Grade  IX. 

Pre-employment  classes  for  ^f-^^f./^^f^tf  thf  ^Lld'o^ 
offered  to  give  them  some  training  for  entry  into  tne  worxu 

Many  personal  qualifications  are  ^^'^^^sary  for  success  in 
this  field  to  mention  only  a  fewJ-  Temperament  -  aoility  to  work 
with  others  and  work  under  pressure,  patience. 

Finger  and  manual  dexterity. 

IIT,  li:^lrZ\lTuH\e  required  to  pass  a  .ealth 

lr,Bp.cUon  by  a  medical  officer  before  entering  Pood  ^^ervlcing. 
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Chapter  IV 

Student  Manipulative  Activities « 

In  food  servicing  manipulative  skill  is  most  important. 
There  will  be  very  few  straight  lecture  periods.     The  normal  pro- 
cedure Is  for  the  teacher  to  give  a  lesson  on  theory,  then  a  demon- 
stration, then  the  students  make  the  same  product  that  was  demon- 
strated.   As  the  course  is  in  21,  Blocks  there  will  be  manipulative 
activities  in  all  but  menu  planning  and  costing. 

In  many  teacher  demonstrations  the  students  take  an  active 
part  when  they  have  learned  some  of  the  skills  needed  in  the  method. 

After  T,hree  months  the  students  will  get  some  practice  in  the 
cafeteria  line  up. 

During  every  class  tnere  are  housekeeping  duties  to  be  done 
and  this  is  an  activity  which  is  very  important  from  the  sanitation  v 
angle • 

v.'on-manlpulatlve  activities  will  be  costing^menu  planning, 
readings  in  reference  books,  getting  recipes  and  keeping  their  note- 
books up  to  date.    All  products  are  evaluated  when  cooked  so  score 
cards  must  be  filled  in  each  day. 


B.     Block  8  -  Egg  Dishes. 

Lesson  I.     Lecture  on  egg  grades,  sizes,  uses,  will  be  given  by  the 
  teacher.     The  class  will  take  notes  and  handle  and  weigh 

the  Different  sizes  of  eggs  so  they  become  familiar  with 

them. 

2.  £.  -  3  will  be  prepared  by  the  correct  method  by  each  stu- 
dent.   Boiling,  poaching  and  frying  can  be  done  on  the 
first  lesson. 

3.  Housekeeping  duties  will  be  carried  out. 

n.     ouort  class  discussion  on  the  uses  of  hard  boiled  eg-s 
as  garnishes.  In  salads,  croquettes,  casseroles,  etc. 

i-anipaiaL-Lvt;  .activities  -  Student, 

Soft  and  nard  Cooked  Eggs.  • 

1.    Cover  eg2S  with  boiling  water  in  a  saucepan  with  cover^  allowing 
1^  c.  for  1  egg  -  1  c.  for  each  additional  egg. 

?..     Bet  pot  aside  where  water  will  keep  hot. 
3.     iime  eg^s  -  soft  cooked  lu  mins.  nard  -  30  mins. 
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|..     Chill  in  cold  water 
Peel  and  slice 

6.     Check  the  difference  in  texture  of  soft  and  hard  cooked  eg-s. 
Poached . 

1.  arease  a  deep  frying  pan  and  fill  with  boiling  water. 

2.  Add  3/i|.  -  1  tsp.  salt. 

3.  Crack  ege^s  with  knife  and  slip  in  water. 

14..     Cook  over  low  heat  till  desired  consistency. 

5.    Heat  plates,  make  buttered  toast,  serve  eggs  on  toast. 

Fried . 

1.  Take  heavy  frying  pan  and  add  1  tsp.  fat. 

2.  neat  to  moderate  temperature. 

3.  Slip  in  egK'S  one  at  a  time. 

l^..    Cook  covered  over  low  heat  until  eggs  are  firm. 

Non-manipulative  activities. 

After  housekeeping  duties  are  done  students  put  inforiration 
sheets  in  notd  books. 

tiSive  stations  checked. 

Join  in  discussion  and  review  of  lesson  on  eggs. 

Lesson  II.     If  a  field  trip  to  an  egg  grading  station  could  be 

  arranged  this  would  be  an  interesting  experience  lor 

the  students.     If  not^the  egg  cookery  is  continued 
going  on  to  preparing    -  shirred  and  moulded  eggs,  eggs 
'Cn  cocotte*    and  scrambled. 

Lesson  III.  Omelets, 

The  students  will  watcn  a  demonstration  on  omelet  pre- 
paration by  the  te-^cher. 

An  informal  question  ana  answer  session  during  the  demon- 
stration will  help  to  review  the  rules  learned  on  egg 
cookery  in  previous  lessons.    Each  student  will  make  an 
individual  omelet  but  of  a  different  kind,  e.g.  i-rench. 
Polled  an-^  olain.     In  each  station  three  varaAies  will 
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be  made  and  the  students  can  tafife  and  evaluate  the 
other  students  product. 

Discussion  after  housekeeping  duties  are  done  on  the 
uses  of  omelets,  their  place  in  a  menu,  pitfalls  in 
omelet  preparation,  etc* 


BLOCK  8;     i^gg  Dishes 


UiilT  1:       Omelets  and  Scrambled  Eggs. 

Operation  1:     i\aking  various  omelets 
2:     Kaking  scrambled  eggs 

UNIT  2:       Miscellaneous  Egg  Dishes 

Operation  1:    Boiling  eggs 
2:     Poaching  eggs 
3:     Preparing  other  egg  dishes. 


OPERATIONS 


KNOWLEDGE 


1.    Boiling  eggs 


2.     Poachinr  er^gs 


3.     Preparing  other  egg  dishes 


(a 
(b 
(c 
(d 

(e 


(a 
(b 

(c 

(d 
(e 

(f 


Duration  of  cooking  for  soft  or 
hard  boiled 

Procedures  for  cooling  and  shell- 
ing hard  boiled  eggs 
ilethods  of  advance  cooking  and 
storing 

Utilization  of  hard  boiled  eggs 

for  curries,  croquettes,  salads 

and  also  stuffed 

Methods  of  serving  soft  boiled 

eggs 

Kethod  of  poaching  eggs 
Importance  of  freshness  in  eggs 
for  poaching 

x^ecessity  for  water  to  be  at 
boiling  point  before  adding  eggs 
Importance  of  amount  of  cooking 
Formulas  for  poached  egg  prepara- 
tions 

Reasons  for  storiag  in  cold  water 


(a)  Kethods  of  frying  eggs 
^b)  Types  of  moulded  eggs 

(c)  Procedures  for  shirred  eggs 

(d)  Types  of  soft  boiled  egg  prepara- 
tions 

(e)  Preparation  of  eggs   'en  cocotte' 

(f )  Types  of  fireproof  porcelain  egg 
dishes  and  their  use 

(g)  Suitable  egg  garnishes 
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OPERATIONS 


Making  various  omelets  vaj 

(b) 
(c) 

(d] 
(e] 

(f; 
{<^\ 

(i 

(j 
(k 

Making  scrambled  eggs  (a 

(b 
(c 

(d 
(e 


OOw  LEDGE 


Types  of  omelet  pans  and  poeles 

Types  of  omelets 

Techniques  for  making    a  rolled 

omelet 

Method  of  adding  garnishes 
Method  of  filling  a  rolled  omelet 
P;peparation  and  use  of  garnishes 
and  fillings 

Importance  of  temperature  of 
butter 

Method  of  rolling  and  turning 
omelet  on  to  a  platter  or  plate 
Importance  of  mixing  and  season- 
ing eggs 

Method  of  setting  and  mixing 
french  omelet 

Reasons  for  immediate  consumption 

i.etaoo  oj.  jeating  eggs  and 
seasoning 

Correct  cooking  temperatures 
Required  degree  and  consistency 
of  cooking 

Necessity  for  constant  stirring 

Methods  of  serving  on  toast 

with  bacon  or  appropriate  garnish 


The  students  activities  are  usually  in  this  order. 

i^on-manipulative# 

Watching  a  demonstration  of  correct  method  of  preparai:i< 
Taklnp;  notes  on  techniques  and  necessary  information. 
Discussion  and  questioning. 

Manipulative. 

Doing  the  preparation  and  following  the  steps  of  the  me 
demonstrated . 

Housekeeping  duties^ 
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MISCELIAHjSOUS  PROCEDURES 
General  Trade  Practices 

SAUCE  COOK'S  PRODUCTS 

Stocks  and  Sauces 
Entrees  and  Main  Dishes 

ROAST  AND  GRILL  COOK'S  PRODUCTS 

Roasts  and  Bakes 

Grills,  Barbecues  and  Broilers 

VEGETABLE  COQK'o  r..^-.uJTS 

Potato  and  Vegetable  Cookery  ^  „u«« 

Alimentary  Pastes,  Farinaceous  ana  Cereal  Dishes 

Egg  Dishes 
Soup  Making 
Short  Order  V/ork 

LARDER  COOK'S  PilQDUCTS 

Butchery  (meats) 
Butchery  (poultry) 
Butchery  (fish) 
Delicatessen 
Appetizers 
Cold  Buffet 

BAKER'S  PRODUCTS 

Yeast  Leavened  Goods  and  *«.uick  Breads 

Pies  and  Tarts 

Cookies 

Desserts 

Cakes 

Beverages 

Menu  planning 

Costing 


In  all  blocks  there  are  things  in  common.     The  students 
must  know: 

1.    correct  na^es  of  ^^-i^-f        thf  cLr/.l°vf  S;e„1lvrn  ^ 
knowledge  of  these  terms. 


Tv^pcnr-f^ments  -  the  students  must  know  how  to  measure  wet  and 
•     drringredJentsf  the  water  displacement  method,  weighing,  and 
how  to  substitute  and  in  what  quantity  one  ingredient  for 
another,  e.r;.  coca  for  chocolate. 
3.    Basic  Sanitation  -  cleanliness  of  person,  equipment,  utensils, 
and  working  area. 

k      Terms  for  cookin.  methods,  e.g.  broiling,  grilling,  scalding, 
^*     so  when  a  recipe^calls  for  a  certain  procedure  they  can  quickly 
carry  it  out» 

c;      Terms  meaning  a  basic  recipe,  e.g.,  Roux,  stock,  white  sauce 
^*     UhTn,meSiSS  and  thick).     This  involves  a  knowledge  of  the 
measuring  and  the  basic  recipe. 

A      Cost  control  -  at  first  it  is  just  necessary  to  know  that 
carelessness  and  waste  adds  to  the  cost  of  the  product.  In 
the  second  Jear  they  will  learn  to  cost  the  ingredients  used 
and  so  °et  Itotal  Lst  on  the  finished  product.     In  more  ad- 
?^ced  Classes  this  is  applied  to  menu  planning  and  costxng 
cafeteria  meals. 

The  Blocks  in  Food  Servicin>i  complement  each  other  in  that 
competence  In  ill  sections  is  necessary  to  P-P-,%-,^^Pf,Jl 
nutritious  meal.    For  example,  egg         ^^.^^^^^f  ^^J^/^Sk 
and  warm  dishes  Block  3,  eg,j  dishes  Block  8' f 
Block  10,  Delicatessen  Block  l!+.  Appetizers  Block  15,  Bakers 
Products  Block  17-21. 

Another  sample  is  vegetable  cookery  used  in  Stocks  and 
sauces  B^ock  L  S^^^ees  nd  ^.ain  dishes  Block  3,  ^g-f^^^t-ef " 
Block  l^.  Vegetable  cooks  products  Block  6  and  9,  Deiicates-en 
Block  Ik,  Appetizer  Block  15,  Colr^  ^uffet  Block  16. 

Other  school  subjects  that  are  useful  in  comoination  with 
Food  servicing  are: 

1.    Mathematics  and  bookkeeping  for  cost  control. 

?.    T'TPinp-  for  menus  and  record  keeping. 

n      Vr^^liXh  for  sioellin^  and  sentence  structure. 

t    Tiflolj  iould'be  .-ood  as  santitaUon  and  the  control  of  oacteria 
and  pests  is  very" important  in  food  preparation. 


Chapter  V  Methods  of  Instruction 

Kethods  of  Presentation 
Demonstration 

This  Is  the  most  ImporT^ant  method  of  Instruction  In  Food 
Servicing.     It  will  be  done  by  the  teacher  each  time  a  new  skill 
or  method  of  preparation  must  be  learned  by  the  students. 

The  utensils  and  all  Ingredients,  in  the  r eclpe^ will  be 
the  same  as  those  the  students  will  use.    An  explanation  ox  each 
step  is  given  as  the  demonstration  progresses  and  technical^ln- 
formatlon.    General  information  can  be  given  when  certain  steps 
in  the  preparation  take  more  time  than  others. 

The  students  can  participate  in  the  demonstration  if  there 
are  skills  they  have  already  mastered.     This  helps  to  keep  them 
Interested . 

Lectures . 

When  terms  such  as  measurements,  utensils.  Ingredients, 
etc..  must  be  understood  before  the  practical  work  is  begun  a 
Jeciire  will  be  given  by  the  teacher.     In  food  servicing  a  great 
deal^?  theory  mSst  be  presented.     It  is  best  to  use  a  lecture 
in  combination  with  a  demonstration  or  laboratory  practice. 

Questioning  (Oral) 

Questions  and  answers  are  on  an  informal  basis  during 
demonstrations,  during  practical  work  and  ^^^^f^J^f  jj^^^^ept 
poses  at  the  end  of  each  class.      The  ^-^uai  points  will  be  kept 

in  mind, 

1.  Concise,  unambiguous  questions. 

2.  No  ^rroup  or  chorus  answers. 
3!  Question  in  a  logical  sequence. 

k  Son^e  questions  that  require  initiative  to  answer^  to  test 

^'  their  depth  of  understanding  and  application  to  various 
situations  (generalization) 

Audio  Visual  Aids. 

Posters  and  pictures  are  very  ^^^J^^/J^^^^^ J|  ^?he?f  a?e 
durin--  a  lecture,  demonstration  or  on  a  bulletin  board.  There  are 
excellent iilms  available  and  these  can  be  used  to  show  com^ierclal 
ope?atlSns  in  food  preparation  or  methods  the  teacher  is  unable 
to  demonstrate  in  the  lab. 


Field  Trips 


Tf  these  can  be  arranged  they  are  interesting  and  make 

sale  fruit  and  vegetable  depot  would  be  valuable. 

Cafeteria  Line-up. 

Servicing  in  the  cafeteria  under  supervision  is  another  way 
of  instructing  the  students  in  customer  service. 

Firms  proauciia^  .ood  products  print  and  supply  free  of 
success  or  failure,  etc. 

written  Instructional  Aids.     Included  in  the  course  of  .tudy  are: 

(a)  sample  Operation  sheet.  Information  Sheets,  Job  Sheet,  Job 
Analysis:  '^bart. 

(b)  Assignment  sheet  -  shop  work  stations,  housekeeping  duties, 
(Rotating  plan) 

(c)  Rules  for  working.     Food  Laboratory  rlan  and  Personal  and 
Health  Rules. 

These  rules  are  self  explanatory. 


Chapter  VI 


Fethod  of  Organization  and  Development. 

irneiL^'aid-lf  thf  cKs^L  too  lar^e  tbe  teacher  cannot  do 
this  effectively. 

If  a  laboratory  room  l3  available  with  separate  wo'k  units 
tbl3  uint  list  set  ip  for  the  first  year  level  a    it  san^jx^ 

rp"""J:Ln\Jaa;:si%s?f-^r:n^^e4i:cs.%t;.siis^na 

lllVs  "reach  stiaent  -^^J"  ^^^-^L°ufe°fSf  with  foods  Issued 
by  the  trc'he^i/b^Sr^r^h^f^^'^noilo^slb?:  thiy  can  .et  supplies 
from  the  cafeteria  kitchen. 


If  the  students  are  cooking  in  the  cafeteria  kitchen  a 
separate  room  should  store  the  equipment  used  by  them.  The 
pots,  bowls,  etc.,  are  all  in  sizes  suitable  for  smaller  recipes. 
Item  17  on  equipment  list  Llectric  beaters  (Kitchen  Aid)  are 
scale  models  of  the  commercial  size  xiobart  mixers.     The  beaters 
are  exactly  the  same  shapes.     These  models  will  make  the  stuoent 
familiar  with  methods  of  quantity  mixing  only  using  small  recipes. 

In  the  stcond  and  third  year  students  should  work  and 
serve  in  the  cafeteria  kitchen.      As  they  are  now  more  experienced 
cooks  their  lessons  can  be  planned  so  the  products  made  will  fit 
in  with  the  daily  menu.     -,xperience  must  be  had  in  each  area  of 
the  kitchen. 

The  o  rganizatior^  of  the  course  must  be  flexible  for  two 
important  reasons: 

1.  Each  assignment  must  be  graded  and  meet  a  minimum  standard  of 
performance  before  advancing  to  another  problem.  Competence 
in  performance  by  all  students  must  be  shown  and  this  may  take 
more  or  less  tim.e  than  the  teacner  originally  estimated. 

2.  Adaptability  to  situations  is  necessary.    An  example  is  if  a 
side  of  beef  is  ordered  for  the  cafeteria,  then  a  lesson  and 
demonstration  of  butchering  should  be  planned  for  the  students 
for  that  week. 


The  Teacher  in  developing  the  course  must  bear  in  iriiao : 

1.  Techniques  of  presentation. 

2.  Introduction  of  new  topics. 

3.  Means  to  arouse  interest, 
k'  Types  of  questions  to  ask. 

5.  How  assignments  are  given. 

6.  aow  widespread  participation  is  achieved. 

Lesson  Organization 

1.  aow  all  pupils  are  kept  busy? 

2.  How  group  work  is  organized? 

3.  V/hat  else  happened  during  the  class  time? 

4.  Can  tne  objective  be  defined? 

5.  Was  it  obtained? 

6.  Means  used  to  determine  if  the  objective  is  o\ 
Kanap:ement  of  Class  and  Koom 

1.  Courtesies. 

2.  Distribution  and  collection  of  material. 

3.  Bulletin  boards. 

ij..     Illustrated  material. 

5.  Discipline  measures  -  types. 


n 


6.  Forestalling  disturbances. 

7.  Checking  homework. 

6.  Absence  and  tardiness. 

9.  Lighting  and  ventilation. 

10.  Supplies. 


B.       Duties  of  Teacher. 

1.  To  teach  diligently  the  prescribed  courses. 

2.  To  keep  attendance  records. 

3.  To  maintain  order  and  discipline. 

Ij..     To  keep  a  time  table  of  classes  taught. 

5.  To  keep  records  of  students  marks,  assignments 
completed,  etc. 

6.  To  plan  monthly,  weekly,  and  daily  lessons  in  advance 
so  a  substitute  teacher  can  cope  if  the  teacher  is 
absent. 

7.  To  evaluate  each  lesson  taught  as  to  pupil  understand 
ing,  interest  aroused,  timing  and  ways  to  improve 
presentation. 

8.  To  have  illustrative  material,  foods  needed,  score 
sheets,  etc.  ready  for  each  class. 

9.  To  exercise  proper  care  and  supervision  of  properjTy 
and  equipment  to  prevent  damage  and  accidents. 


C .       Duties  of  Students. 

1.  To  show  the  right  attitude  towards  the  subject  of 
Food  Servicing,  classmates,  the  teacher  and  assign- 
ments both  practical  and  written. 

2.  To  obey  the  rules  of  safety. 

3.  To  complete  assigned  housekeeping  duties. 

Ij..     To  follow  the  general  rules  of  behavior  in  a  food  lab 

as  posted  on  the  bulletin  board. 
5.     To  cooperate  with  classmates  as  group  work  is  an  ir - 

portant  aspect  of  food  preparation. 


Chapter  VII 

A.      The  student's  should  be  evaluated  on  the  following  points: 

1.  i.nov/lecge  -  this  includes  theory  and  required  u 
manipirtative  skills . 

2.  Organization  of  time,  work  and  materials. 

3.  Ability  to  work  with  others. 

Attitudes  -  cooperation,  interest,  participation 
in  discussions. 
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B.     Samples  of  tests  for  knowledge  and  skills  are  included  in 
course  of  study. 

1.  Tests  of  knox^^ledge  should  be  given  frequently.     They  serve 
as  a  review  for  the  student  and  are  valuable  as  teacher 
evaluation.     If  poor  marks  are  obtained  lessons  in  those 
areas  can  be  taught  again.     Short  frequent  tests  are  a  good 
way  of  judging  a  student's  progress. 

2.  Score  sheets  evaluate  the  product  made  and  in  effect  the 
students  daily  activities  in  the  Lab* 

3.  Scoring  of  housekeeping  ^.uu^us  evaluate  the  student's 
thoroughness  and  organization  of  work  time. 


C.     The  course  in  Food  Servicing  is  planned  with  a  sequence  of  dif- 
ficulty of  jobs  to  be  done.     The  first  year  is  basic  cooking  in 
small  amounts  with  emphasis  on  correct  methods  and  techniques. 
The  second  year  has  more  practice  in  quantity  cooking  and  work- 
ing in  the  cafeteria.     The  third  year  is  quantity  cooking  and 
practice  in  making  difficult  recipes  requiring  knowledge  and 
artistic  skills. 

The  outline  as  plannea  is  only  a  guide  for  the  teacher. 
By  evaluating  each  lesson  and  making  notes  on  the  student's 
progress  in  different  areas  of  instruction,  revisions  in  the 
plans  for  teaching?  the  next  year  can  be  made.     The  first  year  a 
course  is  offered  is  a  very  difficult  one  for  the  teacher. 
A  flexible  plan  of  lessons  will  make  it  possible  to  include  the 
most  m.eaningful  experiences  for  the  students.     Improvement  in 
the  course  will  come  when  the  teacher  has  had  time  to  judge  how 
much  the  students  can  actually  accomplish.     Challenging  situa- 
tions,  active  participation  and  full  use  of  allotted  instruction 
time  will  help  to  hold  their  interest  and  prevent  monotony  and 
boredom. 


reference;  books 


Nutrition  for  Today  by  Elizabeth  C.  Robertson. 

Betty  Crocker's  Picture  Cook  Book  -  First  and  second  editions. 

T^ood  Preparation  Recipes  by  Kathryn  B.  Niles.  wnnnr- 

Nellie  Lyle  Pattinson's  Canadian  Cook  Book  by  nelen  Wattie  and  Elinor 

Donaldson. 
Experiences  with  Foods  by  L.B.  Pollard. 

re^a^^lnrH^^pttflftyTy-Dora  Lewis,  Gladys  Peckha.,  and 

Tablf  Se?t'inr?or  i^veryone  by  Dorothy  Biddle  and  Dorothea  Blom. 
Introductory  Poods  by  Osee  riughes. 

Food  Service  in  Institutions  by  B.  West  and  L.  Wood. 


Illustrative  Material 

Meats 

Meat  Charts:     beef,  larab,  pork      Dom    Dept  J^^i^^^^^.^^^"""* 
Poultry  Products  Institute  of  Can.,  Inc.  51  Eglinton  Ave.  i^asx, 

100  llZtTnk  F?sh  Recipes:    Dept.  of  Fisheries  Ottawa. 

Poultry  Guide:     Dom.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa. 

Kitchen  Sail  Chart:     Dept.  of  National  Health  and  welfare  Keal 

Planning  for  Health:     Ottawa.  .p^^^^-h^  q 

Cuts  o™eat:  Swift  Can.,  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ag.,  Research  Dept.  ioronto  9. 
Meat  Sarcass  Grading  in  cLiada:     Can.,  Dept.  of  Agriculture  -  4>  -25 

Fruits  and  Vegetables: 

Buy  by  Grade:     Consumer  Section  Marketing  Service,  Dom.  Dept.  of 

The  Salad  Bowl:     Ag.,  Extension  Service,  Dept.  oi  Ag.,  Ed. 

ine  Jiaxaa  dowj..     ».^,,  ,,„^^^.     o  n    Trpe  Fruits  Ltd.,  Kelowna,  B.C. 

B.C.  Fruit  Preserving  Guide:     B.C.  iree  ., 

Hi  Ik 

Health  Education  Materials:    Associated  Milk  Foundation,  86  Isabella 
ProtecU^s'thrcS^u^Ity  Milk  Supply:     Alberta  Dept.  of  Public 
3tarlS?l'^''Thf  5o?den-Co.  Ltd.,  Grocery  Products  Dept.,  Toronto. 
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Lunches 

v^uantities  of  Food  for  oerviri^  ^crjool  Lunches:     Bureau  of  iiuman 

Nutrition  and  H.  Ec,  Agricultural  Research  Administration,  U.S^ 
Dept.  of  Ag,,  Washington  25,  D.D. 

Sandwiches:     Home  Service  Dept.  Utilities,  Ltd.,  Ed. 

Easy  Meals  in  Streamlined  Cooking:     Kerchandise  Kart  Flaza,  Chicago 

Miscellaneous 

Bread  Baking  Made  Easy:     Robin  Hood  nix  Magic:     Robin  Hood  :iweet 
Doughs:     Robin  nood  Flour  Mills  Ltd.,  Calgary. 

Saving  and  Using  Fats  in  the  Home:     Consumer  Section,  Dom.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture,  Ottawa. 

Large  Chart  on  Canned  Food  Buying  Guide:     H.  Ec.  Div.  National 

Canners  Association,  1133  -  20th  St.  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  6. 

Preserve  by  Freezing:     H.  Ec.  Div.,  Ag.  Extension  Service,  Dept.  of 
Ag.  Ottawa. 

Materials  and  Nutrition:     Nutrition  Div.,  Dept.  of  National  Health 
and  Welfare,  Ottawa. 

..atritionally  Speaking:     Alberta  Dept.  of  Public  Health,  Ed. 

The  Tea  Bureau,  Winnipeg,   li^J^  Lombard  St. 

Your  Cup  of  Tea:     Nabob  Foods,  Vancouver  1+,  B.C. 

The  Story  of  Coffeel    The  Heritage  of  Spices. 

Modern  Methods  of  Top  Burner  Cooking:     :  arper-Wyman  Co.,  8562 

Vincennes  Ave.,  Chicago  20,  111. 
Left-Overs:     The  Home  Service  Dept.,  Gas  Co.,  Ed. 

Feeding  a  Crowd:     General  Foods,  250  Park  Avenue,  N.Y.  City,  N.Y. 
Cocking  With  Condensed  Soups:     Campbell  Soup  Co.,  Director  H.  Ec. , 
New  York  II4.,  N.Y. 

The  Kitchen  Reporter:     Kelvination  Kitchen,  Detroit. 

Oven  Cooking:     Rhea  Shields,  Director  of  H.  Ec, 

Charts  on  Oven  Controlling:     Robertshaw  and  Fulton  Controls  Go. 

•    .  Box  1+89,  Irwin,  Penn. 
Notes  on  Teaching  Money  Management:     nousehold  Finance  Corp.,  of 

Canada,  85  Block  St.,  East,  Toronto  5* 
Clean  Eating  Places:     Services  Div.  Dept.  of  Nat.  Health  and  Welfare 

Ottawa. 

Food  Handlers  Protect  Your  Customers:     Ed.,  Board  of  Health. 
Health  Education  Materials:     Nat.  Dairy  Council,  Chicago  6,  111. 
Know  Yours  Foods:     Metropolitan  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Ottawa. 

Food  Chart:     General  Foods  Corp.,  Consumer  Service  Dept.  250  Park  Ave.  N. 
The  Story  of  Flour  Milling:     Purity  Flour  Mills  Ltd.  293  MacPherson  Ave. 
Toronto 

Career  Opportunities  in  the  Food  Service  Industry:     Canadian  Hes., 

Association,  Ed.  Dept.,  1+15  Bloor  St.  West,  Toronto  1+,  Ont. 

Egg  Cookery  &  Chart:     Consumer  Service  Dept. 

Ve^.;;etable  Cookery  and  Chart:     Standard  Brand's  Ltd. 

The  White  Sauce:     8OI  Dominion  Square  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Que. 


erlodlcals . 

Obtained  from  Good  Housekeeping,  Ladies  Home  Journal,  Chatelaine, 
Home  Economics  and  Domestic  Subjects  Review,  Canadian  Health  and 
Welfare  Information  Services,  Ottawa, 

Pamphlets  and  Posters, 

Obtained  from  the  Home  Service  Dept.  of  the  Gas  Co.,  Betty  Crocker 
of  General  Mills,  Robin  Hood  Flour  Kills,  Swift  Canadian  Co.,  General 
Foods  Kitchens,  Consumer  Service  -  Dept.  of  Standard  Brands,  Montreal, 
Canada  Starch  Co.,  Montreal.     neinz  Go.  of  Canada. 

These  companies  will  supply  enough  copies  of  the  p  amphlets  for  each 
student,   free  of  charge,  plus  a  larp;e  poster  for  the  bulletin  board. 

Pictures . 

Weekend  Ka^razine  of  the  Journal  and  monthly  magazines  are  good  sources 


Films. 

SOURCE:   -     The  National  Filmboard  of  Canada.     Canadian  Filmstrip 
Catalogue,  1963« 

Jackson's  Free  15  min.  film  -  Examines  todays  food  distributing 
industry  as  a  young  man  looks  toward  it  as  a  career. 


3i+05l 
34081 

li|031 
3i|091 
3^^010 
3I4-O6I 
34-O3I+ 

A2529 
A2530 
A2528 


An  animated  fish  cook  book. 
Beef 

Canning  Step  by  Step. 
How  to  buy  fish. 


Lets  serve 
Lets  serve 
The  way  to 
The  Flying 
Cooking: 
Cooking: 


fresh  water  fish, 
shellfish, 
cook  fish. 

Saucer  -  Dishwashing  machines. 
Measuring. 
Kitchen  Safety. 


Cooking:     Terms  and  what  they  mean. 


SOURCE:   -  Department  of  Education. 

TK  -  11x71  -  This  is  Coffee  (brewin-^  and  serving) 

T     -  lj.80  -  Baking  Tea  Biscuits 

TK  -  712  -  Cooking-Planning  and  Organization  (use  of  time-chart) 

T    -  Il26  -  Principles  of  Baking 

TK  -  062  -  Story  of  Standards  (federal  food  inspection) 

T     -  863  -  what's  under  the  Label  (Admin,  of  food  and  drug  act) 

T     -  776  -  V/ise  Buying  (seasonal  changes,  quantity,  product  labels) 

T     -  931  -  First  Aid  Fundamentals. 

-  1063  -  Look  Alert,  stay  unhurt  (observance  of  safety  rules) 


Chapter  IX, 

Descriptions  of  equipment  after  each  item  on  lists  included. 

1.  List  of  laboratory  equipment  for  students, 

2.  List  of  cafeteria  equipment. 

3.  List  of  Foods  and  Supplies  in  a  cafeteria. 
Lj..  List  of  Silver  and  china  for  cafeteria. 

The  students  at  the  end  of  the  three  year  course  must  be 
familiar  with  the  names  and  operation  of  the  equipment.     In  the 
study  of  store  keeping  and  costing  they  must  know  the  names  of 
the  foods  and  supplies  listed. 
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Shop  ■ ork  (Stations) 


First  Year 


Kitchen  Stations 


Salad  ^u;xtions 


Bakery  Stations 
Beverage  i-^ux.xag 
Storekeeping 


soup  and  garnishes,  stock  making,  sauces 
for  main  course  accompaniement .  Vegetable 
preparation  and  cooking. 
Cooking  alimentary  oastes  and  cereals* 
Some  butchering  -  otuuents  wash  own  pots 
and  pans. 

Greens,  mixtures,   dressings,   tossed  salads 
and  simple  cocktails  and   Llieir  sauces. 
Will  include  sandwich  making,  all  fillings 
of  basic  kinds. 

ropovers,  biscuits  and  plain  pastry,  not 
breads . 

Stress  placed  on  methods  producing  a 
standard  product. 


FOOD  SERVICING  -  Course  of  Study* 


C,  McLean  and  F.  Kovacs. 

February  6,   1963 . 


0IV1SI0H  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
1^  VOC^T^ONAi  iDWCAT^ 


HOUSEK^ii:PING  DUTI3S 
Special  housekeeping  Duties; 

1.     Dish  Washer:  , 

 S375pe~dishe3,  rinse  and  pile  in  order;  wash  dishes  in 

soapy  water,  rinse  in  hot  water  using  draining  pan. 
Rinse  out  pans,  dry  and  put  away,     limpty  sink  strainer  in- 
to newspaper  and  put  in  garbage  container.     Polish  taps. 
Drv  sink,  clean  and  dry  counter  around  sink. 

^'     ""^^Melp  SIsher  to  scrape  and  pile  dishes.    Wipe  and  put  dishes 
away  in  desks,     nang  towels  on  towel  rods.     .Return  special 
equipment  to  supply  table. 


3. 


tudent  A. 


student  B. 


student  C 


Small  Stoves  and  Tables:  .        ^  u 

 Clean  and  polish  small  stoves;  scrub  bakeboards  and  wash 

table  top.     arrange  cords  neatly  under  each  stove.  lUse 
small  and  large  fianelette  cloths  for  stoves  and  desk  cloth 
for  tables.)     Assist  in  putting  dishes  away.     Ceck  cesks. 

Supply  Table:     Wipe  off  containers  and  table.     Distribute  soiled 
—  dishes: — ^Empty  milk  into  a  clean  bottle;  put  leftover  egg 
in  covered  jar.     Put  perishables  in  refrigerator.  Wheel 
the  covered  supply  table  into  storage  room.     Use  aesk  cloth. 


Demonstration  Table: 


usisn  soiled  dishes  and  put  in  demonstra- 
'tion'desk.     Fut~food  supplies  on  supply  table.  Clean 
table  top  and  stoves.     /^ipe  off  refrigerator. 


Cupboards:     Check  all  drawers  and  stora^^e  cupboards  in  back 
— of  room  and  leave  equipment  in  order.     Dust  shelf  on  out- 
side of  cupboards.     Collect  any  missing  equipment  from 
supply  table. 

.w..ols:     Check  arrangement  of  towels  on  towel  rods. 


Detergent  and  Paper  Towels:     Fill  oetergent  jars  and  replen- 
ish paper  tovjel  supply  at  each  sink. 

Lart^e  Stoves:  See  that  ovens  are  empty  ana  neat  ourut;j  off. 

 Clean  ovens  and  the  tops  of  .toves.     Leave  doors  of  oven 

slightly  open. 

Board :     Jse  eraser  to  clean  blackboard. 
Windows:     Close  windows. 

Floors:     Sweep  floor,  using  brush  broom.     Wrap  dust  in  newspaper. 

Garbage:  Wrap  dry  garbage  from  all  units  in  newspaper  and  place 

 nriarbage  tin.     Empty  wet  garbage  into  garburator,  wash 

sink  thoroughly,     .'.ash  and  dry  the  garbage  containers,  line 
dry  garbage  container  with  newsnaoer,  and  return  to 
appropriate  places. 


Sanitation    -    First  Year 


Lesson  !• 

2. 
3- 

)+• 
5- 
6, 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 

12. 

13- 
Ik. 

15. 

16. 

17- 
18. 

19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


Accidents  and  hazards  (Tour  of  kitchen  pointing  out 

hazards ) • 
Personal  hygiene. 

First  aid  -  cuts,   shocks,  burns,  etc.     (First  aid 

instructor  brought  in  to  give  lecture) 
Sanitation  responsibilities^ 
Handling  food. 
Food  Storage. 

Provincial  health  regulations. 
Exam. 

Dish  washing  -  equipment  and  methods  (Film  -  ^'Flying  Saucer") 
Washing  and  handling  of  glassware,  silverv;are,  pots,  pans. 
Cleaning  schedules,  daily,  weekly,  etc. 
Inspector's  report  -  use  checksheets  and  students  tour 

department  on  a  fault  finding  tour. 
Building  requirements. 

Care  and  maintenance  of  large  equipment,  suitable  cleaning 

compounds,  etc. 
^xam. 

Fire  Extinguishers,  visit  from  Fire  Department  -  Short  film. 
Maintenance  of  floors,  ceilings,  canopies,  grease  traps. 
Pest  control. 
Accident  reports. 
Dishwashing  -  hand  metnod. 

Visit  by  supplier  of  cleaning  and  sanitation  products. 
Exam. 


Should  be  for  2I4.  weeks  -  once  a  week  lesson 


SUCGE:d3FUL  SANITATION 

.     Cleanliness  and  proper  personal  habits  are  important  to  the 
success  of  your  business  and  to  the  health  of  your  employees 
and  customers.     Good  personal  measures: 

1.  Encourage  a  sense  of  well  being  in  the  employee. 

2.  Prom.ote  better  business  through  customer  appeal. 

3.  'in  the  prevention  of  disease. 

.     Good  personal  techniques  are  easy  to  practice: 

1.  '.ear  clean,  washable  clothing. 

2.  :^ear  comfortable  shoes. 

3.  Wear  protective  hair  covering. 

4.  Avoid  wearing  rings  while  preparing  food. 

5.  /vasii  aands  and  arms  thorou...^^  with  soap  and  warm  water 
before  commencing  work,  after  each  visit  to  the  toilet  and 
after  handling  any  crates,  boxes  or  other  such  objects. 

6.  Use  clean  individual  towels. 

7.  Keep  fingernails  short  and  clean  . 

8.  Where  applicable,  use  tongs,  forks,  etc.,  rather  than  hands 
to  pick  up  food. 

9.  Pick  up  clean  or  used  glasses  by  their  bases. 

10.  Apply  first  aid  to  any  injury  no  matter  how  slight. 

11.  Cover  coughs  or  sneezes  with  disposable  tissues. 

12.  A  daily  shower  or  bath. 

13.  Observe  the  ^^no  smoking"  rule  while  handling  or  preparing 
food  or  drink* 

1^.     Take  a  -^hv^*cpl  examination  at  least  once  a  year. 

IT  13  THE  LAW  ....  employees  shall  handle  and  prepare  foods  only  when 
they  are  well  and  free  from  carryin-  disease  germs. 
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WA.^HTNG  AND  SANITIZING 

Proper  dishwashing  is  one  of  the  most  important  functions  in  a  food 
establishment, 

...  r     ishwashin(7  procedures  will  not  allow  germs  of  the  following 
dts^as^frSe  transferred  to  the  lips  of  the  next  customer: 


COMMON  COLD 

DIPHTHERIA 
INFLUENZA  - 
INTESTINAL  blSiiASES 
MEASLES 

MEi,x-..-iIS 


MPS 

SCARLET  PtVER 

EPTIC  SORE  THROAT 
TRENr"  YOUHE 
TUBEuCJLOSIS 
raOOPING  COUGH 


Help  prevent  this  from  spreading  by: 


..Removing  food  and  other  substances  from  all  eating  and 
drinking  utensils  as  soon  as  possible  after  use. 

..Scrar^inf^  and  pre-rinsing  all  utensils  before  washing. 

.c'.in     in  clean    hot  water  (at  least  110°F.)  which  contains 
"a    -ood^-deLrg:'?:     (A  minimum  of  l^QOp.  if  machine  is  used) 

...Rinsing  in  clear,  clean  water  at  ll^O°F.     (if  hand  washing! 

Sterilizing  utensils  by  one  of  the  following  methods: 
**     T    Complete  imiriersion  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  at 

^ea?t  leoo?!  ?or  at  least  2  minutes  (if  handwashing) 

B.  S??lying  with  water  at  least  ISqOF.  for  at  least  10 
seconds.     (if  machine  is  used)     ^    ^     .     ,  cMi„tnon 

C.  Complete  immersion  in  an  approved  chemical  solution 
a?  least  llO^F.  of  proper  strength  for  at  least  2 
minutes.     (This  method  to  be  used  onl^  U  hot  water 
sterilization  is  not  practicable). 

 Allowing  dishes  and  glasses  to  "air-dry". 

....Storing  them  in  a  sanitary  manner  in  lowerators,  or  on  clean 
shelves  or  trays  free  from  paper  linings. 

....Keeping  all  soiled  utensils  separated  from  the  clean. 


DO'S  AND  DON'TS  Ot  ^ikliu  jjioxi»^^SHIHG 

1 


1 

( 

) 

1 

T 

1 

DO:  Wear  clean  garmets. 

DO:  iiave  deterrents  and  sanitizers 
handy. 

DO:  Have  plenty  of  11-ht  over 
washing  section. 

DO:    .ash  hands  before  commencing 
work  and  after  usinr  toilet* 

-w:    .36  a  thermometer  to  test 
temperature  of  water. 

Use  plenty  of  detergent  in  at 
least  llO^F.  wash  water. 


DO: 
Do: 

DO: 
DO: 
DO: 

DO: 

00: 


ocrape  food  off  of  all  dishes 
and  then  pre-rinse. 

;.asr   e-.ch  dish  thoroughly  and 
sterilize  each  dish  in  water 
at  180^P. 

Change  wash  and  rinse  water 
often. 


jbet  dishes  air  dr.^ 
gated  drain  board* 


corru- 


Store  dishes  on  a  clean  sur- 
face with  cups  and  glasses 
inverted . 

Store  silverware  with  handles 
out. 

Inspect  each  dish,  glass  or 
utensil  for  scum,  dirt,  film 
or  lipstick. 


DON'T: 
DON'T: 
*  T : 
DON'T: 

DON'T: 

DON'T: 

DON'T: 

DO. 

DO   '  ^ 
DON ' T : 
DON'T: 
DO..  'T: 
DON'T: 


Smoke  in  dishwashing  room. 

Wash  dishes  when  you  are  ill. 

ir^lace  towels  on  drainboards. 

Use  cold  water  for  washing 
dishes. 

Use  wash  water  containing 
lots  of  food  particles* 

Guess  at  the  temperature 
of  the  water. 

Handle  dirty  dishes  and  then 
clean  dishes  without  first 
washins:  your  hands. 

itore  ^_,xuJ3es  and  cups  v:ith 
rims  up. 

ilandle  cups  an^'     1-^.sses  by 
their  rims 

Dry  dishes  and  glasses  by 
towels . 

Leave  work  without  first 
draining  and  cleaning  sinks. 

Place  soiled  dishes  with  the 
clean. 

Spread  disease  from  person  to 
person  because  of  improper 
dishwashing* 


DON'T:  Lose  business  from  greasy 

dirty  service  to  the  public. 


DO'S  AND  DON'TS  OF  MACHINE  DISH.v ASHING 


DO: 
DO: 

DO: 

DO: 
DO: 

j^w : 

DO: 
DO: 

DO: 

DO: 

DO: 

DO: 


B 


Become  familiar  witii  operation 
of  your  machine. 

V^atch  thermometers  for  a  mini- 
mvxm  of  in  wash  and 


iSO^F.in  rinse. 

Remove  food  particles  and  pre- 
rinse  all  dishes  before  wash- 
ing. 

Add  detergent  when  needed. 

Let  dishes  air  dry. 

otore  dishes  on  a  clean  sur- 
face with  cups  and  glasses 
inverted . 

Keep  machine  in  good  repair. 

Clean  spray  nozzles  and 
screens . 

Clean  machine  inside  and  out- 
side at  the  end  of  the  day. 

liave  adequate  detergents 
nearbT. 

Inspect  each  dish,  glass  or 
utensil  for  scum,  dirt,  film 
or  lipstick. 

Use  the  best  detergent  for 
your  type  of  water. 
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DON ' T : 
DON'T: 
DON'T: 

DON'T: 
DON'T: 

DuK 'T: 

DON ' T : 

DON ' T : 
DON ' T : 
DON'T: 


Allow  spray  nozzles  to 
become  clogged* 

Permit  grossly  soiled  dishes 
to  go  into  machine. 

Put  trays  into  machine  with 
dishes  thrown  in  **helter 
skelter". 

Allow  garbage  to  accumulate 
on  screens. 

Pull  trays  out  of  machine 
before  rinsing  operation 
is  complete. 

Place  comeback  dishes  with 
the  cl^an. 

Allov/  rinse  water  to  get 
below  IBO^P. 

Guess  at  the  temperature. 

Smoke  in  dishwashing  room. 

Handle  dishes  if  you  are 
ill. 


DON'T:  Allow  germs,   dust  or  any 

unclean  materials  to  get  on 
clean  dishes. 

DON'T:  Allow  wash  water  to  become 
weak  from  lack  of  detergent 
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Regulations 
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EDMONTON: 
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ALBERTA  REGULATION  572/57 
amended  by  341/58  and  234/62 

PROVINCIAL  BOARD  OF  HEALTH 
REGULATIONS 
under 

THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT 

(filed  December  19,  1957,  amendments  filed 
December  2,  1958  and  April  24,  1962) 


DIVISION  3 

REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  RESTAURANTS 

Orders  -in-Council:  335-55,  1723-57,  1716-58  and  584-62 

Authority:  The  Public  Health  Act,  R.S.A. 

1955,  Chap.  255,  Section  7  (1)  (cc) 

1.  Definitions 

3-1-1.  In  this  division,  unless  the  context 
otherwise  requires,  the  expression: 

-1  "Restaurant"  shall  mean  and  include 
every  public  place  where  food  or  drink  is 
sold  to  be  consumed  on  or  about  the 
premises,  and  shall  include  canteens, 
cafeterias  and  dining  rooms  provided  for 
staff,  students  or  employees. 

-2  "Local  Board  of  Health"  shall  mean*- 

(a)  in  areas  included  in  Health  Units 
crganized  under  The  Health  Unit  Act,  the 
Board  of  the  Health  Unit; 

(b)  in  Cities,  Towns,  Villages  and  Mun- 
icipal Districts  not  in  Health  Units,  the 
Local  Board  of  Health  of  the  City,  Town, 
Village  or  Municipal  District; 

(c)  in  Health  Districts,  the  Local  Board  of 
Health  of  the  Health  District; 

(d)  in  all  other  cases,  the  Provincial  Board 
of  Health. 

-3  "Operator"  shall  mean  the  person  in  im- 
mediate charge  of  a  restaurant.  (O.C. 
335-55,  1716-58). 

2.  Building  Construction 

3-2-1.    Every  restaurant  building  shall,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  be  of 
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sound  construction  throughout,  and  suitable 
and  satisfactory  in  every  respect  for  the  pur- 
pose intended,  and  maintained  in  a  proper 
state  of  repair.  (O.C.  335-55). 

3-2-2.  If  the  cellar  or  basement  of  any 
restaurant  is  used  for  the  storage  and/or  prep- 
aration of  food  and/or  drink,  such  cellar  or 
basement  shall  be  maintained  in  a  clean  and 
sanitary  condition,  shall  be  ventilated  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health  and 
shall  be  painted  or  limewashed  as  often  as 
required  by  the  Local  Board  of  Health.  (O.C. 
335-55). 

3-2-3.  Doors,  windows  and  other  openings 
in  any  restaurant  shall  be  properly  screened 
against  flies  and  other  insects  from  May  1st  to 
November  1st  following,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Local  Board  of  Health,  such  screening  is  neces- 
sary. (O.C.  335-55). 

3-2-4.  Every  kitchen  operated  m  connection 
with  a  restaurant  shall  be  lighted  and  venti- 
lated to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Local  Board  of 
Health.  Ventilation  shall  be  such  as  to  remove 
gases,  odours  and  fumes  caused  by  the  prep- 
aration of  foods.  (O.C.  335-55). 

3-2-5.  The  walls  and  ceilings  in  every  kit- 
chen, pantry  and  food  store  room  shall  be 
plastered  or  covered  with  acceptable  non- 
absorbent  material.  (O.C.  335-55). 

3.  Employees 

3-3-1.  No  person  affected  with  any  com- 
municable disease  in  a  communicable  form 
shall  be  engaged,  employed  or  serve  in  any 
work,  occupation  or  employment  which  re- 
quires or  occasions  the  handling  of  any  food, 
liquid,  or  material  intended  for  food  or  drink 
for  human  consumption,  or  the  handling  of  any 
dish  or  other  article  used  in  the  preparation  or 
serving  of  food  or  drink  for  human  consumption. 
(O.C.  335-55). 

3-3-2.  No  owner,  proprietor,  manager  or 
agent  or  representative  of  such  owner  or  pro- 
prietor, of  any  restaurant  shall  employ  or  retain 
in  his  employ  for  the  performance  of  any  serv- 
ice as  aforesaid,  any  person  who  is  known  or 
reasonably  believed  to  be  affected  with  such 
disease.  (O.C.  335-55). 
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3-3-3.  No  person  knowing,  or  having  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  himself  to  be  affected  with 
such  disease,  shall  seek  or  continue  in  such 
employment  or  service.  (O.C.  335-55). 

3-3-4.  The  Local  Board  of  Health  may  exam- 
ine any  person  who  may  be  engaged  in  any 
occupation,  work  or  service  included  in  the  fore- 
going sections  3-3-1  and  3-3-2  and  who  is  sus- 
pected of  having  any  contagious  or  infectious 
diseases  in  a  communicable  form,  or  the  Local 
Board  of  Health  may  require  such  person  to 
furnish  it  with  a  certificate  from  his  medical 
adviser  with  regard  to  his  condition  in  respect 
to  any  such  disease.  (O.C.  335-55,  1716-58). 

3-3-5.  No  person  affected  with  any  such  dis- 
ease shall  continue  in  such  work,  employment 
or  service,  unless  and  until  a  further  examina- 
tion has  been  made,  and  he  is  found  to  be  free 
from  such  disease.  (O.C.  335-55). 

3-3-6.  All  employees  or  other  persons  en- 
gaged and  working  in  or  about  any  restaurant 
shall  at  all  times  be  cleanly  in  their  habits,  in 
their  mode  of  working  and  in  their  persons, 
and  head  waiters  excepted,  shall  be  attired  in 
overalls  or  smocks  of  washable  material,  the 
same  to  be  changed  as  often  as  necessary. 
(O.C.  335-55). 

4.    Toilet  and  Washroom  Facilities 

3-4-1.  The  requirements  of  the  following  sec- 
tions numbered  3-4-2,  3-4-3  and  3-4-5  shall  not 
be  obligatory  in  restaurants  selling  only  soft 
drinks  and  ice  cream  in  its  various  forms,  or  in 
booths  or  lunch  counters  operating  for  periods 
not  exceeding  fourteen  days  in  conjunction  with 
fairs,  carnivals,  bazaars,  etc.  However  where 
washrooms  and/or  toilet  facilities  for  use  of  the 
public  are  provided  in  such  places,  such  facil- 
ities shall  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
these  sections.  (O.C.  335-55,  1716-58). 

3-4-2.  In  municipalities  with  sewerage  sys- 
tems, every  restaurant,  except  as  provided  in 
section  3-4-1,  providing  seating  capacity  and 
counter  and  table  facilities  not  capable  of  serv- 
ing more  than  fifteen  persons  at  any  one  time 
shall  provide  a  washroom  that  will  be  readily 
accessible  to  its  guests;  whereas  every  restaur- 
ant, except  as  provided  in  section  3-4-1,  capable 
of  serving  more  than  fifteen  persons  at  any  one 
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time  shall  provide  at  least  two  similar  wash- 
rooms; one  for  each  sex.  All  washrooms  men- 
tioned shall  be  provided  with  at  least  one  wash 
basin  with  running  water,  and  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  liquid  or  powdered  soap  and  some 
type  of  individual  towel  satisfactory  to  the  Local 
Board  of  Health.  (O.C.  335-55,  1716-58). 

3-4-3.  In  municipalities  with  sewerage  sys- 
tems, restaurants,  except  as  provided  in  section 
3-4-1,  not  capable  of  serving  more  than  fifteen 
persons  as  outlined  in  section  3-4-2,  shall  pro- 
vide at  least  one  readily  accessible  water  closet 
for  the  use  of  its  guests,  whereas  every  restaur- 
ant, except  as  provided  in  section  3-4-1,  capable 
of  serving  more  than  fifteen  person  at  any  one 
time,  shall  provide  at  least  two  water  closets, 
one  fo  reach  sex.  A  sufficient  supply  of  toilet 
paper  shall  be  available  at  all  times  (news- 
papers or  waste  papers  being  prohibited.)  (O.C. 
335-55,  1716-58). 

3-4-4.  In  the  cases  of  restaurants  requiring 
separate  washrooms  and  toilet  facilties  for  the 
different  sexes,  as  provided  for  in  sections  3-4-2 
and  3-4-3,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  may  re- 
quire as  many  additional  wash  basins  and 
water  closets  to  be  provided  for  public  use  as 
he  deems  necessary.  (O.C.  335-55). 

3-4-5.  In  municipalities  without  sewerage 
systems,  every  restaurant  providing  seating  for 
its  guests  shall  provide  one  or  more  outside 
toilets  for  its  guests  as  required  by  the  Local 
Board  of  Health.  Such  toilets  shall  be  kept  clean 
and  flyproof  at  all  times.  A  sufficient  supply  ot 
toilet  paper  shall  be  available  at  all  times 
(newspapers  or  waste  paper  being  prohibitied). 
Suitable  handwashing  facilities  shall  also  be 
provided.  (O.C.  335-55,  1716-58). 

3-4-6.  Washrooms  and  toilets  mention  in  this 
Division  shall  be  maintained  in  a  clean  and 
sanitary  condition  at  all  times.  (O.C.  335-55, 
1716-58). 

3-4-7.  No  closet  or  urinal  shall  be  placed  in 
a  room  opening  directly  off  any  room  where 
food  is  stored,  served,  kept  or  prepared,  but 
must  be  separated  therefrom  by  a  well  venti- 
lated intervening  room,  space  or  passage  with 
self-closing  doors.  Partial  partitions  shall  not  be 
permitted.  This  section  shall  apply  only  to  new 


construction  or  alterations  to  buildings  taking 
place  after  January  1st,  1949.  (O.C.  335-55, 
1716-58). 

5.  Plumbing 

3-5-1.  The  plumbing  in  any  restaurant  shall 
conform  with  the  requirements  of  the  Provincial 
Board  of  Health  Regulations  Regarding  Plumb- 
ing and  Drainage.  (O.C.  335-55). 

3-5-2.  All  restaurants  located  on  property 
lying  adjacent  to  a  public  sewer  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  sewerage  connections  and  properly 
located  sinks,  installed  in  full  compliance  with 
Provincial  Board  of  Health  Regulations  Regard- 
ing Plumbing  and  Drainage.  (O.C.  335-55). 

3-5-3.  In  restaurants,  provision  for  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  hot  water  shall  be  made  at  all 
sinks  and  lavatory  basins.  (O.C.  335-55). 

3-5-4.  Every  restaurant  located  on  property 
abutting  on  a  public  sewer  shall  provide  in  the 
kitchen  at  least  one  sink  of  suitable  dimensions 
which  may  be  used  for  the  washing  of  pots  and 
pans,  and  to  receive  miscellaneous  liquid 
wastes,  and  for  other  purposes  excepting  the 
cleansing  and  bactericidal  treatment  of  utensils. 
The  sink  or  sinks  required  by  this  section  may 
be  installed  adjacent  to  the  three  sinks  required 
here-in-after  for  cleansing  and  bactericidal  treat- 
ment of  utensils  or  they  may  be  installed  in 
some  other  suitable  location  in  the  kitchen,  but 
in  any  event  they  shall  be  additional  to  the  three 
sinks  required  for  cleansing  and  bactericidal 
treatment  of  utensils.  The  requirements  of  this 
section  shall  not  be  obligatory  in  any  restaur- 
ant which  was  in  operation  prior  to  the  31st  day 
of  March,  1959,  nor  shall  they  be  obligatory  in 
restaurants  selling  only  soft  drinks  and  ice 
cream  in  its  various  forms,  or  in  booths  or  lunch 
counters  operating  for  periods  not  exceeding 
fourteen  days  in  conjunction  with  fairs,  carni- 
vals, bazaars,  etc.  (O.C.  1716-58). 

6.  Food  and  Drink 

3-6-1.  All  food  and  drink  in  or  about  any 
eating  or  drinking  place  shall  be  clean,  whole- 
some, free  from  spoilage,  and  so  prepared  as  to 
be  safe  for  human  consumption.  Food  or  drink 
served  to  any  person  in  a  restaurant  and  not 
consumed  by  him  shall  not  thereafter  be  served 
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in  any  form  as  human  food  but  shall  be  dis- 
carded. The  provisions  of  Provincial  Board  ot 
Heath  Regulations  Governing  Food  and  Drink 
shall  apply  to  all  food  and  drink  served  in  any 
restaurant.  (O.C.  335-55). 

3-6-2.  All  food  requiring  preservation  shall 
be  kept  in  a  clean,  well  ventilated  room,  store 
or  enclosure  of  not  more  than  50  degrees  Fahr- 
enheit. Milk  and  dairy  products  shall  not  be 
kept  in  contact  with  foods  which  might  cause 
them  to  be  tainted  in  taste  or  odor.  (O.C.  335-55). 

3-6-3.  All  food  and  drink  shall  be  stored  and 
displayed  as  to  be  protected  from  dust,  dirt, 
insects,  vermin,  rodents,  unnecessary  handling, 
ncse  and  throat  secretions  and  other  contamin- 
ation. (O.C.  335-55). 

3-6-4.  Every  restaurant  shall  obtain  all  milk 
served  or  used  in  the  preparation  of  any  food 
product  from  premises  in  possession  of  a  Certif- 
icate of  Registration  issued  by  the  Local  Board 
of  Health.  Where  available,  the  serving  and 
use  of  pasteurized  milk  is  recommended,  pro- 
vided that  in  any  city,  town  or  village  which 
has  passed  a  compulsory  pasteurization  by-law 
under  the  provisions  of  The  Public  Health  Act, 
only  pasteurized  milk  shall  be  served  or  used. 
(O.C.  335-55). 

3-6-5.  In  any  restaurant  where,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  3-6-4,  milk  which  has 
not  been  pasteurized  is  served,  there  shall  be 
prominently  printed  on  the  menu  or  bill  of  fare 
the  words  "the  milk  served  here  has  not  been 
pasteurized".  If  a  printed  or  written  menu  or 
bill  of  fare  is  not  used  then  a  placard  containing 
the  words  "the  milk  served  here  has  not  been 
pasteurized"  in  capital  letters  not  less  than  one 
and  one-half  inches  high  shall  be  displayed  in 
seme  conspicuous  place  in  the  dining  room. 
(O.C.  1716-58). 

7.    Water  and  Ice  Supplies 

3-7-1.  The  water  used  in  any  restaurant  for 
any  purpose  whatsoever  shall  be  obtained  from 
a  source  satisfactory  to  the  Local  Board  of 
Health.  In  the  event  that  the  water  used  in  any 
restaurant  is  obtained  from  wells,  the  said  wells 
shall  have  a  tight  casing  and  shall  be  sealed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  surface  water 
gaining  access  to  the  well,  and  shall  be  equip- 
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ped  with  pumping  facilities  secured  at  the  base 
so  as  to  be  watertight.  In  no  case  will  a  rope 
and  bucket  system  of-  raising  water  from  the 
well  be  permitted.  (O.C.  335-55). 

3-7-2.  Water  kept  in  bulk  for  the  use  of,  or 
for  sale  to,  the  public  shall  be  drawn  from  a 
suitable  covered  container  by  means  of  a  tap, 
or  from  an  approved  type  of  drinking  fountain, 
and  the  container  shall  be  kept  in  a  clean  and 
sanitary  condition  at  all  times.  (O.C.  335-55). 

3-7-3.  No  natural  ice  shall  be  used  in  any 
restaurant  unless  it  has  been  obtained  from  a 
satisfactory  source  and  stored  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  as  provided  for  in  Provincial  Board  of 
Health  Regulations  Respecting  Water  and  Ice. 
(O.C.  335-55). 

8.  Equipment 

3-8-1.  Surfaces  on  which  food  is  prepared  or 
served  shall  be  of  hardwood  construction  with 
tight  joints,  or  shall  be  covered  with  non- 
tarnishable  metal,  or  other  non-absorbent  mat- 
erial. (O.C.  335-55). 

9.  Cleanliness  and  Maintenance 

3-9-1.  Walls,  ceilings  and  floors  in  every  kit- 
chen, pantry  and  food  store  room  shall  be  kept 
clean  and  in  good  condition  at  all  times.  (O.C. 
335-55). 

3-9-2.  All  stoves,  sinks,  dishwashing  appar- 
atus, wash  racks,  shelves,  tables,  counters; 
meat  blocks  and  meat  racks  shall  be  kept  clean 
and  sanitary  at  all  times.  (O.C.  335-55). 

3-9-3.  Tablecloths  in  restaurants  shall  be 
kept  clean  at  all  times.  Cloth  napkins,  where 
provided,  shall  be  washed  and  ironed  after 
being  used  by  any  guest.  (O.C.  335-55). 

3-9-4.  Dining  rooms  and  all  places  where 
meals  and  lunches  are  served  shall  be  kept 
clean,  well  ventilated,  heated  and  lighted.  This 
requirement  shall  include  the  proper  cleaning 
and  p>ainting  of  ceilings  and  walls,  proper 
cleaning  of  floors,  tables,  shelves,  counters, 
chairs,  trays  and  other  dining  room  equipment. 
(O.C.  335-55). 

10.  UtensUs 

3-10-1.    No  cups,  glasses  or  dishes  which  are 
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chipped  or  cracked  shall  be  used  in  the  prepar- 
ation, service  or  storage  of  food.  (O.C.  335-55). 

3-10-2.  No  utensil  in  such  condition  as  to 
prevent  effective  cleaning  and  bactericidal 
treatment  shall  be  used  in  the  preparation, 
service  or  storage  of  food.  (O.C.  335-55). 

3-10-3.  Single  service  containers  or  utensils 
shall  be  stored  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  manner 
prior  to  their  use.  The  re-issue  of  single  service 
containers  or  utensils  is  forbidden.  The  require- 
ments of  this  Division  concerning  the  cleansing 
and  bactericidal  treatment  of  utensils  as  con- 
tained in  section  3-11-1  to  3-1  l-S-2  inclusive  shall 
not  apply  to  single  service  containers  or  uten- 
sils. (O.C.  335-55,  1723-57,  1716-58). 

11.    Cleansing.  Bactericidal  Treatment  cmd 
Storage  of  Utensils 

3-11-1.  The  equipment  and  facilities  for  the 
cleansing  and  bactericidal  treatment  of  utensils 
shall  be  as  follows: 

-1.  mechanical  equipment  so  designed  and 
operated  that  all  utensils  are  given  ade- 
quate cleaning  and  bactericidal  treatment; 
or 

-2.  manual  equipment  consisting  of  at  least 
three  sinks  or  containers  of  non-corrodible 
metal  or  porcelain  of  sufficient  size  to  en- 
sure thorough  cleansing  and  bactericidal 
treatment,  and  draining  racks  of  non- 
corrodible  material;  and 

-3.  an  ample  supply  of  potable  hot  and  cold 
water.  (O.C.  335-55,  1723-57). 

3-11-2.  All  utensils  for  serving  or  preparing 
food  shall  be  cleansed  and  subjected  to  bacteri- 
cidal treatment  each  time  before  being  used. 
(O.C.  335-55,'  1723-57). 

3-11-3.  After  cleansing  and  bactericidal 
treatment,  utensils  shall  be  kept  in  such  place 
and  manner  as  to  prevent  contamination.  (O.C. 
335-55,1723-57). 

3-1 1-4.  Where  manual  equipment  is  used  all 
utensils  shall  be: 

-1.  Washed  in  the  first  sink  in  a  detergent 
solution  which  is  capable  of  removing 
grease  and  food  particles  and  is  main- 
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tained  at  a  temperature  of  at  least  110 
degrees  Fahrenheit;  and 

-2.  Rinsed  in  the  second  sink  in  clean  water 
at  a  temperature  of  at  least  110  degrees 
Fahrenheit;  and 

-3.  Subjected  to  bactericidal  treatment  in  the 
third  sink  as  prescribed  by  section  3-1 1-5. 
(O.C.  1723-57,  1716-58). 

3-11-5.  Utensils  shall  be  subjected  to  bacteri- 
cidal treatment  by: 

-1.  Immersion  in  water  at  a  temperature  of 
at  least  170  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  at  least 
two  minutes;  or 

-2.  Immersion  in  chlorine  solution  of  not  less 
than  100  parts  per  million  available  chlor- 
ine at  a  temperature  of  not  lower  than  110 
degrees  Fahrenheit  for  at  least  two  min- 
utes; or 

-3.  Immersion  in  a  solution  containing  a 
quaternary  ammonium  compound  having 
strength  of  at  least  200  parts  per  million 
at  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  110  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  for  at  least  two  minutes. 
(O.C.  335-55,  1723-57). 

3-11-6-1.  Where  mechanical  equipment  is 
used,  all  utensils  shall  be  rinsed  in  clean  water 
at  a  temperature  of  at  least  170  degrees  Fahr- 
enheit for  at  least  two  minutes,  but  where  the 
temperature  exceeds  170  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
the  time  may  be  reduced  provided  bacterial  re- 
sults comply  with  the  standards  referred  to  in 
section  3-11-7.  (O.C.  335-55,  1723-57,  1716-58). 

3-11-6-2.  Mechanical  equipment  shall  be 
equipped  with  thermostat  control.  (O.C.  335-55, 
1723-57). 

3-11-7.  The  cleansing  and  bactericidal  treat- 
ment of  utensils  shall  meet  recognized  public 
health  standards,  and  the  plate  count  shall  not 
exceed  100  bacteria  per  utensil  when  tested  in 
accordance  with  the  standard  plate  test,  utiliz- 
ing the  swab  technique.  (O.C.  1723-57). 

3-11-8-1.  Where  chemical  bactericidal  treat- 
ment is  employed,  the  operator  shall  use  suit- 
able testing  equipment  and  shall  make  tests 
often  enough  to  ensure  that  the  correct  amount 
of  chemical  is  in  solution.  (O.C.  335-55,  1723-57). 


3-11-8-2.  The  bactericidal  treatment  solution 
shall  be  completely  changed  often  enough  to 
prevent  soiling  of  utensils.  (O.C.  335-55,  1723-57). 

12.    Garbage  and  Refuse 

3-12-1.  All  garbage  while  in  the  kitchen  of 
any  restaurant  shall  be  kept  in  water-tight 
containers.  (O.C.  335-55). 

3-12-2.  All  restaurant  garbage  and  refuse 
shall  be  placed,  prior  to  removal,  in  fly-proof 
and  water-proof  metal  containers  at  the  rear 
of  the  lot.  (O.C.  335-55). 

3-12-3.  In  cities,  towns,  villages  and  hamlets 
which  have  no  by-law  governing  garbage  col- 
lection, the  owner  of  every  restaurant  shall  be 
^responsible  for  making  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments whereby  garbage  and  refuse  are  re- 
moved from  the  premises  at  least  every  other 
day  during  the  months  from  May  1st  to  Nov- 
ember 1st  following,  and  as  often  as  is  neces- 
sary during  the  remaining  months  of  the  year. 
(O.C.  335-55). 

3-12-4.  In  cities,  towns,  villages  or  hamlets 
having  a  by-law  governing  garbage  collection 
in  effect,  the  requirements  of  the  said  by-law 
shall  apply  to  the  handling  and  removal  of 
garbage  and  refuse  from  any  restaurant  located 
within  the  said  city,  town,  village  or  hamlet. 
(O.C.  335-55). 

13.    General  RegiilotionB 

3-13-1.  No  person  shall  sleep  in  a  room 
used  for  keeping,  storing,  preparing  or  cooking 
food.  (O.C.  335-55). 

3-13-2.  No  domestic  animal  shall  be  allowed 
in  any  restaurant  or  in  any  kitchen  or  store 
room  operated  in  connection  therewith.  (O.C. 
335-55). 

3-13-2-1     The  foregoing  section  3-13-2  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  prevent  any  patron,  who  due  to 
loss  of  sight  or  reduced  sight  is  entitled  to  use  a  dog 
guide,  bringing  such  dog  guide  into  the  dining  area 
of  any  restaurant,  so  long  as  such  patron  has  con- 
trol of  the  dog  guide  to  prevent  nuisances.    A  per- 
son registered  with  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  as  entitled  to  use  a  dog  guide  shall  be 
considered  to  be  entitled  to  use  a  dog  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section .    (O.C.  584-62) 


3-13-3.  The  existence  of  any  cockroaches, 
silverfish,  vermin  or  rodents  in  any  kitchen  or 
storeroom,  or  in  any  restaurant  shall  be  deemed 
a  nuisance.  (O.C.  335-55). 

3-13-4.  No  wearing  apparel  or  toilet  re- 
quisites or  articles  of  any  kind  which  are  not 
required  for  the  preparation,  storing  or  hand- 
ling of  food  shall  be  kept  in  any  kitchen,  pan- 
try or  storeroom.  (O.C.  335-55). 

3-13-5.  No  food  shall  be  served  in  any  res- 
taurant unless  it  has  been  prepared  on  the 
premises  or  in  a  kitchen  which  has  been  aj> 
proved  by  the  Local  Board  of  Health.  (O.C. 
335-55). 

3-13-6.  Where  the  kitchen  in  which  food  is 
prepared  for  any  restaurant  is  located  such  that 
it  is  necessary  to  transport  the  said  food  from 
the  said  kitchen  to  the  said  restaurant  in  special 
utensils  or  vehicles,  such  utensils,  vehicles  and 
the  methods  used  in  transporting  food  shall  be 
satisfactory  to  the  Local  Board  of  Health.  (O.C. 
335-55). 

3-13-7.  Any  executive  officer  of  the  Provin- 
cial Board  of  Health  or  of  the  Local  Board  of 
Health  may,  by  written  order,  require  that 
within  a  stated  period  of  time,  specific  altera- 
tions shall  be  made  in  any  building  used  for 
restaurant  purposes,  or  that  specific  changes 
be  made  in  the  methods  of  conducting  any  res- 
taurant business,  in  order  that  the  said  building 
or  methods  of  conducting  the  said  restaurant 
business  shall  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
any  or  all  of  this  Division.  (O.C.  335-55,  1716-58). 

14.  Permits 

3-14-1.  No  persons  shall  operate,  or  allow  to 
be  operated,  any  restaurant  without  first  obtain- 
ing a  permit  so  to  do  from  the  Local  Board  of 
Health.  (O.C.  1716-58). 

3-14-2.  The  foregoing  section  3-14-1  shall  not 
apply  to  restaurants  selling  only  soft  drinks  and 
ice  cream  in  its  various  forms,  or  in  booths  or 
lunch  counters  operating  for  periods  not  ex- 
ceeding fourteen  days  in  conjunction  with  fairs, 
carnivals,  bazaars,  etc.  (O.C.  1716-58). 

3-14-3.  Permits  issued  under  the  provisions 
of  section  3-14-1  shall  be  according  to  Form  A 
as  set  out  at  the  end  of  this  division.  Every 
permit  shall  name  the  operator  to  whom  it  is 
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issued  and  define  the  premises  or  which  U  is 
issued  and  shall  not  be  transferroble.  (O.C. 
1716-58). 

3-14-4    Every  permit  issued  by  the  Local 
Board  of  Health  under  provisions  of  section 
3-TJl  shall  expire  at  twelve  o'clock  midnigh 
on  the  31st  day  of  March  Jollov.ing  the  date  o^ 
issue  unless  suspended  prior  to  ^^at  <?at® 
accordSTce  with  t^e  provisions  of  this  division 
This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent 
S  islSe  of  restricted  permits  as  authorized 
by  section  3-14-16.  (O.C.  1716-58). 

3-14-5  Any  person  wishing  to  secure  a 
permit  to  operate  a  restaurant  as  required  by 
Sction  3-14-1  shall  make  application  in  writing 
for  the  same  to  the  Local  Board  of  t^faUh  at 
Sast  14  days  prior  to  the  date  on  which  ^e 
said  permit  will  be  required,  provided  that  the 
Local  Board  of  Health  may  waive  any  portion 
of  this  period  in  respect  to  any  application^  The 
application  shall  include  the  name  of  the  op- 
erator,  the  trade  name  under  which  the  estat> 
lishment  will  operate,  the  location  of  the 
establishment  and  the  postal  address.  (O.O. 
1716-58). 

3-14-6  There  shall  be  no  charge  or  fee  for 
any  permit  issued  under  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 3-14-1,  nor  shall  the  issue  of  such  permit 
be  dependent  on  the  issue  of  any  other  permit, 
license  or  certificate  by  any  authority.  (O.C. 
1716-58). 

3  14-7  The  Local  Board  of  Health  may 
refuse  to  issue  a  permit  to  operate  a  restaurarit 
where  in  its  opinion  any  condition  exists  or  will 
exist  which  is  or  may  become  dangerous  to 
health  or  may  hinder  in  any  manner  the  pre- 
vention, mitigation  or  suppression  ot  disease. 
(O.C.  1716-58). 

3-14-8.  Where  a  permit  is  refused  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  3-14-/  tne 
Local  Board  of  Health  shall  notify  the  applicant, 
stating  the  reasons  for  such  refusal  and  such 
notification  shall  be  in  accordance  with  Form 
C  as  set  out  at  the  end  of  this  division.  (O.U. 
1716-58). 

3-14-9  The  Local  Board  of  Health  may  sus- 
pend any  permit  to  operate  a  restaurant  which 
it  has  issued,  where  in  its  opinion  any  condition 
exists  which  is  or  may  become  dangerous  to 
health  or  may  hinder  in  any  manner  the  pre- 
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vention,  mitigation  or  suppression  of  disease. 
(O.C.  1716-58). 

3-14-10.  Where  a  permit  is  suspended  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  3-14-9 
the  Local  Board  of  Health  shall  notify  the  oi> 
erator  of  the  restaurant,  stating  the  reasons  for 
such  suspension  and  such  notification  shall  be 
accordinrto  Form  D  as  set  out  at  the  end  ol 
this  division.  (O.C.  1716-58). 

3-14-11  The  notification  of  refusal  to  issue  a 
permit  required  by  section  3-14-8  or  the  not^ 
fication  of  suspension  of  a  permit  required  by 
section  3-14-10  shall  be  given  by  hand  or  tor- 
warded  by  registered  mail  to  the  applicant  or 
operator.  A  copy  of  the  notification  sh(Jlbe 
fomarded  immediately  to  the  Provincial  Board 
of  Health.  If  the  restaurant  is  licensed  copies  ot 
the  notification  shall  also  be  forwarded  to  all 
authorities  which  has  issued  licenses.  (U.O. 
1716-58). 

3-14-12.  Where  the  applicant  for  a  permit, 
or  the  operator  of  any  restaurant  considers  the 
refusal  to  Issue  a  permit  or  the  suspension  ot 
permit  to  be  unjustified,  he  may  appeal  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health,  provided 
that  the  refusal  to  issue  a  permit  or  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  permit  shall  remain  in  force  until 
the  appeal  is  disposed  of,  unless  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health.  (U.O. 
1716-58.) 

3-14-13.  The  Provincial  Board  of  Health  upon 
receipt  of  the  appeal,  shall  duly  consider  the 
same,  and  may  make  such  inspections  and 
hear  such  representations  as  the  Provincial 
Board  may  deem  desirable.  (O.C.  1716-58). 

3-14-14.  The  Provincial  Board  of  Health  may 
in  its  descretion  affirm,  amend  or  rescind  the 
refusal  to  issue  a  permit  or  the  suspension  of  a 
permit  and  the  decision  of  the  Provincial  Board 
of  Health  shall  be  final.  (O.C.  17 16-58). 

3-14-15.  In  any  prosecution  under  these  reg- 
ulations where  the  notification  of  refusal  to 
issue  a  permit  or  the  notification  of  suspension 
of  a  permit  was  forwarded  by  registered  mail, 
proof  of  service  shall  be  presumed  upon  proof 
of  mailing  the  registered  letter.  (O.C.  1716-58). 

3-14-16.   Where  it  is  intended  to  operate  a 
restaurant  for  a  period  of  time  which  will  end 
before  the  31st  day  of  March  following,  or  where 
It  is  intended  to  serve  only  certain  foods,  or  in 
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any  other  case  where  the  Local  Board  of  Health 
deems  it  desirable,  the  Local  Board  may  issue 
a  restricted  permit.  Such  restricted  permit  shall 
state  the  date  on  which  it  will  expire  (which 
shall  not  be  later  than  the  31st  day  of  March 
following  the  date  of  issue)  and  where  limita- 
tions are  to  be  applied  to  the  foods  which  may 
be  served  shall  state  such  limitations.  (O  C 
1716-58). 

3-14-17.  Restricted  permits  issued  under  the 
provisions  of  section  3-14-16  shall  be  according 
to  Form  B  as  set  out  at  the  end  of  this  division. 
(O.C.  1716-58). 

3-14-18.  No  person  shall  operate,  or  allow 
to  be  operated,  any  restaurant  to  which  a  re- 
stricted permit  has  been  issued  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3-14-16  after  the  date  on  which 
such  restricted  permit  expires.  (O.C.  1716-58). 

3-14-19.  Where  a  restricted  permit  limits  the 
foods'  which  may  be  served  in  any  restaurant, 
no  person  shall  serve  or  permit  the  serving  of 
other  foods  in  such  restaurant.  (O.C.  1716-58). 

3-14-20.  The  provisions  of  sections  3-14-18 
and  3-14-19  shall  not  be  construed: 

-1.  to  prevent  the  issue  of  further  restricted 
permits  extending  the  time  of  operation,  or 

-2.  to  prevent  the  replacement  of  a  restricted 
permit  with  a  restricted  permit  altering  the 
list  of  foods  which  may  be  served,  or 

-3.  to  prevent  the  replacement  of  a  restricted 
permit  with  a  normal  permit  authorized  by 
section  3-14-1.  (O.C.  1716-58). 

3-14-21.  Except  as  specifically  provided 
here-to-for  the  conditions  governing  permits 
shall  also  apply  to  restricted  permits.  (O.C. 
1716-58). 

3-14-22.  Any  permit  or  restricted  permit  is- 
sued by  a  Local  Board  of  Health  under  the 
authority  of  section  3-14-1  or  section  3-14-15 
shall  remain  the  property  of  the  said  Local 
Board  of  Health  and  shall  be  subject  to  recall 
or  other  disposition  at  any  time.  (O.C.  1716-58). 

3-14-23.  Every  permit  or  restrict  permit  is- 
sued by  a  Local  Board  of  Health  under  the 
authority  of  section  3-14-1  or  section  3-14-16 
shall  be  displayed  in  the  restaurant  in  a  posi- 


tion where  it  may  be  seen  by  the  patrons  at 
all  times.  (O.C.  1716-58). 

3-14-24.  When  any  restaurant  is  located 
within  on  area  which  is  transferred  from  the 
supervision  of  one  Local  Board  of  Health  to  the 
supervision  of  another  Local  Board  of  Health 
any  permit  or  restricted  permit  which  had  been 
issued  to  the  said  restaurant  by  the  first  Local 
Board  of  Health  shall  continue  in  full  force  and 
effect,  subject  to  the  conditions  of  this  division, 
as  though  it  had  been  issued  by  the  Local  Board 
assuming  supervision  in  the  area.  (O.C.  1716-58). 

3-14-25.  The  preceding  sections  3-14-1  to 
3-14-24  inclusive  shall  come  into  effect  on  the 
1st  day  of  April,  1959,  except: 

-1.  in  order  that  restaurants  may  have  the  re- 
quired permits  for  the  1st  day  of  April, 
1959,  applications  for  such  permits  shall 
be  submitted  at  least  14  days  before  the 
1st  day  of  April,  1959. 

-2.  for  administrative  reasons,  any  Local 
Board  of  Health  may  delay  the  applica- 
tion of  these  regulations  in  the  area  under 
its  supervision  until  the  1st  day  of  July, 
1959.  (O.C.  1716-58). 

15.  Fairs,  Carnivals,  Bazaars,  Etc. 

3-15-1.  Notwithstanding  anything  contained 
in  these  Regulations  to  the  contrary,  the  Local 
Board  of  Health  may,  in  case  of  booths  or  lunch 
counters  operated  in  conjunction  with  fairs, 
carnivals,  bazaars,  etc.,  provided  each  opera- 
tion shall  not  exceed  a  period  of  fourteen  days, 
exempt  the  owners  or  operators  of  the  said 
booths  or  lunch  counters  from  any  or  all  of  the 
requirements  of  Regulations  3-2-1  and  3-2-3. 
(O.C.  335-55). 

16.  Rescinding  of  Former  Regulations 

3-16-1.  Provincial  Board  of  Health  Regula- 
tions Governing  Restaurants  as  approved  by 
Orders-in-Council  numbered  1123-38  together 
with  amendments  thereto  approved  by  Order- 
in-Council  numbered  1120-48  ore  hereby  re- 
scinded. (O.C.  335-55). 
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FORM  A 

PERMIT  TO  OPERATE  A  RESTAURANT 

No.:  

This  Is  To  Certify  That 

(Name  of  Operator) 

is  hereby  granted  permission,  as  authorized  by  the  Provin- 
cial Board  of  Health  Regulations  Governing  Restaurants, 
to  operate  a  restaurant  under  the  trade  name: 


(Trade  name  of  restaurant) 

at    -   —  

(Location) 

This  permit  shall  expire  at  12  o'clock  midnight  on  the 
31st  day  of  March  following  the  date  of  issue,  unless 
suspended  prior  to  that  date. 

Issued  at    ,  Albertou 

this   ^   day,  of    ,  19  

Local  Board  of  Health  of    

(Signature  of  Secretary  of  Local  Board  of  Health 
or  Medical  Officer  of  Health) 

This  permit  is  the  property  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health. 
It  must  be  displayed  in  a  position  in  the  restaurant  where 
it  may  be  seen  by  pxitrons. 

(O.C.  1716-58) 


FORM  B 

RESTRICTED  PERMIT  TO  OPERATE  A  RESTAURANT 

No.:  .  

This  Is  To  Certify  That 

(Name  of  Operator) 

is  hereby  granted  F>ermission,  as  authorized  by  the  Provin- 
cial Board  of  Health  Regulations  Governing  Restaurants, 
to  operate  a  restaurant  under  the  trade  name 


(Trade  name  of  restaiirant) 

at     

(Location) 

to  serve  the  following  foods  only: 
(List  of  foods  permitted) 
(If  no  restriction  as  to  foods  so  state) 
This  restricted  permit  shall  expire  at  12  o'clock  midnight, 

the  -   day  of  ,  19  ,  unleaa 
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FORM  B 

suspended  prior  to  that  date. 

Issued  at    ~  -   >  Alberta, 

this  ^    day  of   ~  -   .  19  ~- 

Local  Board  of  Health  of   -     

(Signature  of  Secretary  of  Local  Board  of  Health 
or  Medical  Officer  of  Health) 

This  restricted  permit  is  the  property  of  the  Local  Board 
of  Health.   It  must  be  displayed  in  a  position  in  the 
restaurant  where  it  may  be  seen  by  the  patrons. 
(O.C.  1716-58) 


FORM  C 

Notice  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health  of      — # 

Alberta,  issued  this   ~  day  of   -  

^  at     '  Alberta. 

Whereas  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  7  (1)  of 
The  Public  Health  Act,  being  Chapter  255  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  Alberta  1955.  and  amendments  thereto  the 
Provincial  Board  of  Health  may.  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council,  make  and  issue 
orders,  rules  and  regulations  for  the  prevention,  mitigation 
and  suppression  of  disease;  and 

Whereas  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  3-14-1  and 
Section  3-14-7  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health  Regulations 
Governing  Restaurants  made  under  authority  of  Order-in- 

Council  numbered  ...^     and  amended  under 

authority  of  Orders-in-Coimcil  numbered   — , 

it  is  provided  that: 

"No  person  shall  operate,  or  allow  to  be  operated,  any 
restaurant  without  first  obtaining  a  permit  so  to  do  from 
the  Local  Board  of  Health." 

"The  Local  Board  may  refuse  to  Issue  a  permit  to  operate 
a  restaurant  where  In  its  opinion  any  condition  exists  or 
will  exist  which  Is  or  may  become  dangerous  to  health 
or  may  hinder  In  any  manner  the  prevention,  mitigation 
or  suppression  of  disease." 

And  Whereas     ~  -  

(Name  of  applicant) 

has  applied  for  a  permit  to  operate  a  restaurant  under  the 

trade  name  of  .~  ~  ~  -  -   

(Trade  Name) 

(Location) 

and 

Whereas  the  following  conditions  exist  or  will  exist  in 
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FORM  C 

the  premises  which  ore  or  may  become  dangerous  to  health 
or  may  hinder  in  any  manner  the  prevention,  mitigation  or 
suppression  of  disease,  to  wit: 

(List  conditions  dangerous  to  health,  etc.) 

Now  Therefore  a  permit  to  operate  the  restaurant  is 
refused  until  the  above  mentioned  conditions  have  been 
rectified  to  the  satisfaction  of  this  Board, 

Local  Board  of  Health  of    


(Signature  of  Secretary  of  Local  Board  of  Health 
or  Medical  Officer  of  Health) 

To:  (Name  of  Applicant) 
(Address) 

To:  Provincial  Board  of  Health 
Edmonton,  Alberta. 

To:  (Authority  Granting  License) 
(Address) 

FORM  C  (Reverse) 

Extract  from  Provincial  Board  of  Health  Regulations 
Governing  Restaurants: 

"3-14-12.  Where  the  applicant  for  a  permit,  or  the  op- 
erator of  any  restaurant  considers  the  refusal  to  issue  a 
permit  or  the  suspension  of  a  permit  to  be  unjustified,  he 
may  appeal  in  v/riting  to  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health, 
provided  that  the  refusal  to  issue  a  permit  or  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  permit  shall  remain  in  force  until  the  appeal  is 
disposed  of,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Provincial 
Board  of  Health. 

"3-14-13.  The  Provincial  Board  of  Health  upon  receipt 
of  the  appeal,  shall  duly  consider  the  same,  and  may  make 
such  inspections  and  hear  such  representations  as  the 
Provincial  Board  may  deem  desirable. 

"3-14-14.  The  Provincial  Board  of  Health  may  In  its 
discretion  affirm,  amend  or  rescind  the  refusal  to  issue 
a  permit  or  the  suspension  of  a  jpermlt  and  the  decision 
of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health  shall  be  finaL" 
(O.C.  1716-58) 


FORM  D 

Order  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health  of    . 

Alberta,  Issued  this    day  of   

\9  ,  at   Alberta. 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  7(1)  of 
The  Public  Health  Act,  being  Chapter  255  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  Alberta.  1955,  and  amendments  thereto,  the 
Provincial  Board  of  Health  may.  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  In  Council,  make  and  issue  orders, 
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FORMD 

rules  and  regulations  for  the  prevention,  mitigation  and 
suppression  of  disease;  and 

Whereas  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  3-14-1  and 
Section  3-14-9  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health  Regulations 
Governing  Restaurants  made  under  authority  of  Order-ln- 

Ckjuncil  numbered     ,  and  amended  under 

authority  of  Orders-ln-Coundl  numbered   

it  is  provided  that: 

"No  person  shall  operate,  or  allow  to  be  operated,  any 
restaurant  without  first  obtaining  a  permit  so  to  do  from 
the  Local  Board  of  Health." 

"The  Local  Board  of  Health  may  suspend  any  permit  to 
operate  a  restaurant  which  it  has  Issued,  where  In  Its 
opinion  any  condition  exists  which  Is  or  may  become 
dangerous  to  health  or  may  hinder  In  any  manner  the 
prevention,  mitigation  or  suppression  of  disease." 

And  whereas  the  following  conditions  exist  In: 


(Name  and  address  of  restaurant) 

that  are  or  may  become  dangerous  to  health  or  may  hinder 
In  any  manner  the  prevention,  mitigation  or  suppression 
of  disease,  to  wit: 

(List  conditions  dangerous  to  health,  etc.) 

Now  therefore  It  Is  ordered  that  the  permit  to  operate 

a  restaurant  numbered    which  was  Issued 

on  the   ~   day  of  ,  19  , 

to  —  

(Name  of  operator) 

be  suspended  on  and  from  the  — .  day  of   . 

19  ^  until  the  above  mentioned  conditions  have  been 

rectified  to  the  satisfaction  of  this  Board. 

Local  Board  of  Health  of  ~  -   

Per:   ~  - 

(Signature  of  Secretary  of  Local  Board  of  Health 
or  Medical  Officer  of  Health) 

To:  (Name  of  Operator  of  Restaurant) 
(Address) 

To:  Provincial  Board  of  Health 
Edmonton,  Alberta. 

To:  (Authority  Granting  License  to  Operate) 
(Addreis) 

FORM  D  (Reverse) 

Extracts  from  Provincial  Board  of  Health  Regulations 

Governing  Restaurants: 

"3-14-12.  Where  the  applicant  for  a  pennlt,  or  the  op- 
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FORM  D 


erator  of  any  restaurant  considers  the  refusal  to  issue  rj 
permit  or  the  suspension  of  a  permit  to  be  unjusified,  he 
may  appeal  in  writing  to  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health, 
provided  that  the  refusal  to  issue  a  permit  or  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  permit  shall  remain  in  force  until  the  appeal 
is  disposed  of,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Provincial 
Beard  of  Health. 

"3-14-13.  The  Provincial  Board  of  Health  upon  receipt 
of  the  appeal,  shall  duly  consider  the  same,  and  may  make 
such  inspections  and  hear  such  representations  as  the 
Provincial  Board  may  deem  desirable. 

"3-14-14".  The  Provincial  Board  of  Health  may  in  its 
discretion  affirm,  amend  or  rescind  the  refusal  to  issue  a 
permit  or  the  suspension  of  a  permit  and  the  decision  of 
ho  Provincial  Board  of  Health  shall  be  final  " 
(O.C.  1716-58) 

iLxtrocts  from  the  Alberta  Gazette  of  January  15,  1958, 
December  15,  1958  and  May  15,  1962) 
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ALBERTA  REGULATION  572/57 

amended  by  262/58,  214/60,  378/60  and  234/62 

PROVINCIAL  BOARD  OF  HEALTH 
REGULATIONS  UNDER 
THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT 

(filed  December  19,  1957,  amendments  filed  Sept- 
ember 24,  1958,  June  29,  1960,  November  30,  1960 
and  April  24,  1962) 

DIVISION  4 
REGULATIONS  GOVERNING 
FOOD  AND  DRINK 
Orders-in-Council:  336-55,  1385-58,  979-60,  1780-60 
and  584-62 

Authority:      The  Public  Health  Act,  R.S.A.  1955, 
Aumoiity     ^^^^         ^^^^^  7(1) (cc). 

1.  Application 

4-1-1  Division  4  of  the  Provincial  Board  of 
Health  Regulations  shall  govern  the  manufacture 
processing:  storage,  sale  or  distribution  o  all  f^^^^ 
and  drink  for  public  consumption  and  shall  apply  to 
all  food  and  drink  in  or les,  warehouses  stor^^^ 
and  vehicles  and  other  places  where  food  or  drink 
for  public  consumption  is  a%^m 
stored,  sold  or  distributed,    (o.c.  336-55,  979-60). 

2.  Food  Handlers 

4-2-1  No  person  affected  with  any  communi- 
cable disease  in  a  communicable  form  shall  be  en- 
caged employed  or  serve  in  any  work,  occupation, 
01  employment  which  requires  or  occasions  the 
handling  of  any  food,  liquid,  or  material  intended 
for  food  or  drink  for  human  consumption  or  .he 
handling  of  any  dish  or  other  article  used  in  the 
preparation  or  serving  of  food  or  drink  for  human 
consumption,    (o.c.  336-55) 

4-2-2  No  owner,  proprietor,  manager  or  agent 
or  representative  of  such  owner  or  proprietor  of 
any  establishment,  business,  or  occupation  shall  em- 
ploy or  retain  in  his  employ  for  the  performance  of 
any  service  as  aforesaid,  any  person  who  is  known 
or  reasonably  believed  to  be  affected  with  such  dis- 
ease,   (o.c.  336-55) 

4-2-3  No  persons  knowing,  or  having  reason- 
able cause  :o  believe  himself  to  be  affected  with 
such  disease  shall  seek  or  continue  in  such  employ- 
ment or  service,    (o.c.  336-55) 

4-2-4  Sections  4-2-1  to  4-2-3  inclusive  shall  not 
apply  to  any  person  who  handles  such  food  or  liquid, 
or  food  products  exclusively  while  contained  in 
wrapp-rs,  boxes,  cases  or  other  containers  or  who 
bandies  such  food  or  liquid  or  food  P^^^^ucts  by 
mechanical  means  in  such  manner  that  such  food 
cannot  come  into  contact  with  the  hands  or  any  por- 
tion of  the  body  of  such  person,    (o.c.  336-55,  979-bU) 
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4-2-5  The  Local  Board  may  examine  any  per- 
son who  may  be  engaged  in  any  occupation,  work  or 
service  included  in  the  foregoing  sections  4-2-1  and 
4-2-2,  and  who  is  suspected  of  having  any  contagious 
or  infectious  diseases  in  a  communicable  form,  or 
the  Local  Board  may  require  such  person  to  furnish 
it  with  a  certificate  from  his  medical  adviser  with 
regard  to  his  condition  in  respect  to  any  disease, 
(o.c.  336-55,  979-60) 

4-2-6  No  person  affected  with  any  such  disease 
shall  con  inue  in  such  work,  employment;  or  service, 
unless  and  until  a  further  examination  has  been 
made,  and  he  is  found  to  be  free  from  such  disease, 
(o.c.  336-55) 

4-2-7  All  employees  or  other  persons  engaged 
and  working  in  or  about  premise-  "  ^p  o  the  manu- 
facturing, preparing,  making,  1  care  and 
sale  of  any  food  for  humnn  con>...  a  is  carried 
on,  shall  be  at  all  t  nly  in  their  habits  and 
mode  of  working  ano  :  persons,  and  shall  wear 
clean,  washable  clothin^g.    (o.c.  336-55) 


3.    Adulterated  or  Impure  Foods  Offered  for  Sale 

4-3-1  No  person  shall  exihibit,  donate,  sell, 
offer  for  sale  or  keep  in  any  place  where  food  is 
exhibited,  or  offered  for  sale  as  food  for  man,  any 
of  the  following:  food  which  is  injured,  tainted, 
spoiled  or  diseased;  the  flesh  of  animals  which 
have  died  of  sickness  or  have  been  killed  while  sick; 
the  flesh  of  calves,  swine  or  lamb  other  ani- 

mals killed  before  they  are  thrc  old;  adult- 

erated milk  or  milk  from  co -  u  with  tuber- 

culosis, or  any  other  disease  ly  be  transmit- 

ted through  milk  or  other  ti,    ,   i>  oducts;  adulter- 
ated or  impure  food  or  drink  of  any  kind, 
(o.c.  336-55) 

4-3-2  The  flesh  of  any  male  cattle  or  swine 
which  has  b    •  •  ^ 

such  anim  li- 
ghter, whc..  -M.r.t;.  ..  .    ...ac  a.^  luou  Lui  iiuiiian 

consumption,  shall  be  labelled  and  sold  as  "Bull 
Beef"  our  **Boar  Pork"  br  o  may  be.  (o.c. 
336-55) 


4.    Inspection  of  Food  Supplies 

4-4-1  Every  executive  officer  may  inspect  amy 
animal  dead  or  alive,  meat,  fowl,  game,  flesh,  fruit, 
vegetable,  grain,  fish,  bread,  flour  milk,  grease  or 
any  animal  or  vegetable  product  or  food  or  drink 
intended  for  consumption  of  man  offered  for  sale, 
donated  or  deposited  in  a  place  or  bein?  transported 
in  a  vehicle  for  the  purr  Is  sold 

or  offered  for  sale  or  d?  d;  and 

if  upon  in  ,  lood  ui  drink  is 

found  to  f  id,  damaged  or  in- 

fected with  Lii  ^  ^on 

such  that  if  us(  ht 
cause  an  injury  ,  .  .i  .  ,  i.  ,u  ..  .  ..a,  >uine, 

and  carry  or  cause  them  to  be  carried  away  and  so 


dispose  of  them  that  they  shall  not  be  offered  for 

sale  or  served  for  hum  in  oon=;i!mption.  (o.c.  336- 
55) 

4-4-2  In  any  proseeuUan  under  the  preceding 
sections,  the  burden  of  proof  that  any  article  in 
respect  of  which  the  charge  is  laid  is  not  kept  for 
sale  or  intended  for  food  shall  be  upon  the  person 
charged,    (o.c.  336-55,  979-60) 

5.    Food  Stuffs  Displayed  for  Sale 

4-5-1  No  meat,  breadstuff,  cake,  pastry,  fruit, 
fish,  flesh,  candy,  or  any  other  article  whatever, 
whether  solid  or  liquid,  intended  as  food  for  man, 
shall  be  kept,  sold,  or  offered  for  sale  outside  any 
store,  shop  or  other  building,  or  in  the  open  door- 
ways or  windows  thereof,  or  in  any  street  or  public 
place,  unless  such  article  of  food  shall  be  raised 
from  the  ground  a  sufficient  height  to  prevent  ani- 
mals gaining  access  thereto,  and  kept  properly  cov- 
ered so  that  it  shall  be  protected  from  dust,  dirt 
and  flies  and  all  vehicles  used  for  the  delivery  or 
conveyance  of  any  article  intended  to  be  used  as 
food  for  man  shall  be  kept  clean,  and  all  such  food 
shall  be  properly  protected  from  flies,  dust  or  other 
contamination  by  suitable  covering,    (o.c. 336-55) 

4-5-2  No  person  shall  display  any  meat,  meat 
products,  unwrapped  bread  of  any  kind,  cake,  pastry, 
fruit,  fish,  candy,  confectionery  or  any  other  article 
of  food  whatever,  intended  as  food  for  man,  except 
^  '  1,  canned  or  bottled  goods,  unless 
>c>d  be  displayed  so  as  to  prevent 
..ijv  >jj        '■•'^■.>  .-Oi..:  such  articles 

of  fo^d  be  protc  on  by  dust, 

dirt,  or  flies.    All  h  K>d  for  human 

c  k'i sumption  is  sold,  offered  for  sale  or  displayed, 
>h:ill  be  screened  against  flies,  vermin  and  rodents. 
(O.c.  336-55) 


6.    Vehicles  Used  for  Transportation  of  Food  or 
Drink 

4-6-1  All  vehicles  used  for  transi>ortation  of 
any  article  of  food  or  drink  shall  be  maintained  at 
all  times  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition,  (o.c. 
336-55) 

4-6-2    An  ly  been  used 

for  transport;  pep  or  poul- 

'      or  any  oh^'-i  -v.       iK...iwa»ju  maLerial  of  any 
whatsoever,  shall  not  be  used  for  the  trans- 
ition of  foodstuffs  for  b  iMi  n  r'^n.nniDtjQn  until 
vehicle  has  been  tb  1,  disin- 

id  and  placed  in  a  s  condi- 
tion. 

^'    '  ^ner,  no  pers-on  siiaii  ii^ad  oi  peniut  to  be 
ny  vehicle  which  has  previously  been  used 
lu.  1  M         ^v  (>p  or  poultry,  or 

any  ial  of  any  kind 

whfat>     (  :  1..  Dr  subsequently  used 

as  food  or  drink  for  human  consumption,  unless 
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diUon.    (o.c.  336-55,  979-60) 
7.  General 

4-7-1    No  person  ^all  supply  to  any  hog  nor 

been  killed  while  sick.     (o.c.  336-55) 

0  1    rontainers  used  for  the  shipping  oi 

or  cellophane,    (o.c.  336-55) 

4  7-2-2   All  containers  must  be  sealed  with  suit- 

4-7.3    AU  perso..  'n  ch,W  .r 

Si  Sn  ~hm™S'  boarding  house, 

Sifeit^S£-roi.iiar 

4-7-4    All  premises  with  the  plant,  machinei-y, 

Hmes  to  thi  i:  a^d  orders  of  any  executive 

Xcer  of  the        ,.  .ioard  -  Provincal  Board  of 
Health,    (o.c.  336-55) 

4-7  ■>   All  utensils  and  equipiiii.iu  wliich  may 

shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Local  Boara 
of  Health,    (o.c.  336-55) 

4-7-6   No  person  shall  use  as  sleeping/*^**!"- 
mnd^l ion  nor  shall  anv  animal  be  permitted  o  re- 
mafn  n  any  room  where  food  fo;  human  consunip- 
Uoi  is  stored,  prepared,  consumed  or  displayed  for 
sale.    (o.c.  336-55,  979-60) 
4-7-6-1  The  foregoing  section  4-7-6  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  prevent  any  patron,  who  due  to  loss  ctf 
sLht  oT  reduced  sight  Is  entitled  to  use  a  dog  guide, 
bringing  such  dog  guide  Into  retail  food  store  so 
fong  as'such  patrofhas  control  of  the  dog  guide  to 
prevent  nuisances.  A  person  registered  with  the 


use  a  dog  guide  for  the  P^'P^^^ ^^  '^^l^,^^^""' 

4-7-7  Liquid  refreshments,  excepting  milk  but 
including  d-inking  wate.  when  ke  t  ^ulk  Jo 
sale  or  for  use  by  the  public  f^^°\  ^^^^s  of  a 
ered  container  and  sh^J^l  t>e Jlrawn  d>  j^^^ 
tap  and  the  container  haU  be  kept  ana 
clean  and  sanitary  at jU  tinies.  A|^"51  individual 
ments  shall  be  senred  to  ^  PXtiie^r  re-issue  is 
containers.    llP^'P^^  !^s^ws  is  forbidden, 

prohibited.    The  supply  ng  of  straws 
except  when  such  straws  are  PrO'if*'-%",f, 
dirt  and  unnecessary  handling,    (o.c.  336-55) 

4-7-8   In  the  following  sections  4-7-9  and  4-7-10: 

1    "Infection  Legend"  shall  mean  an  of- 

fit  for  human  consumption. 
_2   "Poultry"  shall  include  portions  of  poul- 
try   (o.c.  1385-58,  979-60) 

or  cut  up  poultry,  unless 

,AKrrtt;roS'i5.Hure  the 

Government  of  Canada,  or 
_2    Such  poultry  is  slaughtered^.^  P^^^^^^^^^^ 
in  premises  approved  by  the  l>ocai  cod 
Health,  and 

(a)    is  under  the  age  of  ten  weeks,  or 
/h\    hPars  the  Inspection  Legend  of  a  quali- 
ffed  Veterinary  Inspector  approved  by 
the  Lo^al  Board  of  Health,    (o.c.  1385- 
58,  979-60) 

8    Rescinding  of  Former  Regulations 

4-8-1    Provincial  Board  of  Health 
Governing  Food  and  g,"^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Council  numbered  1237-35  num- 

hereby  rescinded,    (o.c.  336-5&) 

9    Approval  of  Plant  by  Local  Board  of  Health 

4-9-1    No  factory  -  Pl-t^U  cc^^^^^ 
manufacture  or  processing  of  food  tor  nun 


sumption  until  the  said  factoi^  or  plant  has  obtained 
approval  in  writing  from  the  Local  Board  of  Health. 
This  section  shall  not  apply  to: 

— 1  factories  and  plants  which  were  manufac- 
turing or  processing  foods  for  human  consump- 
tion prior  to  October  1,  1958,  and 
— 2  factories  and  plants  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Health  of  Animals  Branch  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  of  the  Government  of  Can- 
ada, and 

— 3  factories  and  plants  which  are  required  by 
other  Provincial  Board  of  Health  Regulations  to 
obtain  permits,  licenses  or  certificates  from  the 
Provincial  Board  of  Health  or  the  Local  Board 
of  Health  before  commencing  operations,  and 

— 4  grocery  stores  and  similar  esitablishmenits 
where  the  handling  of  foods  is  limited  to  por- 
tioning and  wrapping  the  same.  (o.c.  1385-58, 
979-60) 

r  Extracts  from  The  Alberta  Gazette  of  Janu-ary 
15,  1958,  October  15,  1958,  July  15,  1960, 
December  15,  1960  and  May  15,  1962) 


PREVENTION  OF  POOD  POISONING 


rood  roisoning  Can  Be  Controlled  by 
PREVENT  CONTAMINATION 

1.  iliininate  flies,  rats,  mice, 
cockroaches,  beetles  and 
weevils • 

2.  Properly  store  chemicals 
(away  from  foods )• 

3.  Keep  foods  protected  from  cus- 
tomer handling  or  sneezing. 

l^..  Refrain  from  smoking  while 
handling  food  or  in  food  pre- 
paration rooms. 

5.  .Vash  hands  thoroughly  before 
commencing  work  and  after 
each  visit  to  the  toilet. 

6.  Store  all  foods  at  least  six 
inches  above  the  floor. 

7.  ..ave  no  overhead  pipes  or 
plumbing  exposed. 

6.  Use  clean  tongs,  spoons,  forks, 
to  handle  '*ready  to  eat  foods". 

9.  Allow  plenty  of  air  circulation 
between  meat  hanging  in  walk-in 
refrigerators . 

10.  Do  not  Handle  food  when  ill  or 
when  fingers  are  infected.  Use 
forks,  tongs,  etc.,  for  handl- 
ing food  where  possible, 

11.  Clean  and  be  sure  ail  eating 
utensils  are  properly  sanitized. 

12.  Allow  no  aniitials  suca  as  cats 
and  cogs  in  a  food  es tablishm.ent . 

13.  Avoid  placinr:  meat  prouucts  and 
fowl  in  direct  contact  with  ice. 


Preventim^  Contamination  and  Growths 


111. 


15. 


Store  foods  ready  for  customers 
above  unwashed  foods. 

reep  all  bottled  beverages  in 
water  bath  so  that  tops  extend 
Z  inches  above  water. 


PREVENT  GROWTH 


1.  Keep  hot  foods  above  li;0  F. 
or  below  ^O^F . 

2.  Use  a  clean  thermometer  for 
testing  temperatures  of  food. 

3.  In  "hot  tables'*  place  food 

in  containers  only  up  to  level 
of  hot  water  bath. 

I4..     Be  sure,  cases  and  large  con- 
tainers of  milk  are  placed 
under  refrigeration  at 
delivery. 

5.     After  slicing  "cold  cuts", 

immediately  refrigerate  those 
that  will  not  be  used  during 
the  meal. 


'i  1> 


GENERAL  RULES  FOR  WORKING 


1.  Wash  your  hands  with  5oap  and  water. 

2.  Have  your  hair  neatly  fastened  back. 

3.  Wear  no  jewellery  or  jewellery  in  the  kitchen. 
[(..  '.'/ear  an  apron.. 

5.  Dr.^  dishes  with  a  tea  towel  oraproper  towel. 

6.  -.ever  taste  with  the  mixing  spoon. 

7.  Have  gas  or  oven  ready  for  use  when  needed. 

6      Have  all  necessary  ingredients  and  utensils  at  hand  with  a 
utility  plate  or  tray  on  which  to  lay  sticky  knives,  etc. 

9.    Economize  in  the  use  of  dishes  by  measuring  dry  ingredients 
first,  then  liquids  and  lastly  fats.     (Measure  fats  by  the 
water  displacement  method). 

10.  Break  eggs  into  a  sauce- first  to  see  that  they  are  fresh. 

11.  Save  a  little  milk  to  rinse  the  bowl  in  which  the  eggs 
are  beaten. 

12.  Do  not  let  vinegar  or  lemon  juice  or  any  acid  stand  in  a 
tin  cup  or  dish. 

13.  Glean  up  your  work  centre,  and  put  your  dishes  to  soak  be- 
fore Serving  your  product.  4.  ,     ^  n  ^,-,r, 

(a)  Soak  in  cold  water,  dishes  which  have  contained  flour, 
cornstarch,  cereal,  milk,  or  eggs.  ^  ^  ^ 

(b)  Soak  in  hot  water  dishes  which  have  contained  fats  or 
sugars . 

ll^..     Stand  eggbeaters  in  cold  water.     Take  care  not  to  wet  the 
cogs  or  wooden  handles. 

15.  Stir  and  beat  with  a  tablespoon  or  mixing  spoon  (preferably 
wooden) . 

16.  Read  your  recipes  carefully  right  through  before  beginning 
to  work. 

17.  Make  accurate  level  measurements.     Good  results  are  assured. 


Personal: 


1.  General  neatness  and  cleanliness  at  all  times. 

2.  Personal  cleanliness  is  essential  -  daily  bath  and  deodorant. 

3.  Hair  must  be  neat  and  tidy  and  a  hair  net  worn. 

4.  No  ribbons,  bows,  or  fancy  hair  styles. 

5.  Fingernails  must  be  clean  and  no  nail  polish  worn. 

6.  Cosmetics  for  girls  must  be  inconspicuous. 

7.  Hands  must  be  washed  with  soap  when  returning  to  kitchen  and 
before  handling  food  and  dishes. 


Manner ; 

1.  Quiet. 

2.  Low  conversational  tone  when  speaking. 

3.  Care  in  eliminating  noise  when  working. 


nealth  and  Safety; 

1.  Dirt  and  refuse  harbour  bacteria.     Protect  self  by  washing 
hands  with  soap  frequently 

2.  Avoid  direct  exposure  to  coughing  and  sneezing  of  others. 

3.  Avoid  accidents  by  being  alert  against  human  hazards. 

h.     Report  immediately  illness,  accidents  or  possible  hazards. 
5.    Be  cautious  to  eliminate  accidents.    Wipe  up  all  spilled 
food  and  water. 


Work  Habits: 

1      Be  clean.     Tidy  up  work  areas  immediately  one  job  is  finished, 
and  before  another  job  is  started.     Put  supplies  away  in 
proper  place  and  containers. 

2.    Follow  daily  work  schedules  and  if  ^jossible  complete  a  task. 
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DAILY  INSPECTION  SHEETS 

OK  NOK 

1.  RK.-rilLi.:.HATION;  (  )  (  ) 

Racks  clean  .   .   .   .  ^   /  s  ,  ^ 

Temperature  belov;  $0  F  •   |  s  ,  ^ 

Interior  free  from  accumulated  spilled  foods   ^  '  |  ' 

Open  tin  cans  not  for  repeated  food  storage   > 

Inside  and  outside,  around  handle,  all  clean   ,  >  J  ' 

Meats  hung  so  air  circulates  freely   j  >  j  j 

No  offensive  odors  ^'    '  i  '       '   '   '    t     \     (  ) 

Prepared  foods  not  stored  directly  on  top  of  each  other  .   .  ; 

Lugs  and  ground  grown  vegetables  kept  on  bottom  shelf  .   •   .   ^     )     i  > 

2.  STEAK  TABLE ; :                                                n ,  ^o^  (      )  (  ) 

Temperature  of  foods  maintained  above  ll+O  t   J  ' 

Water  kept  near  top  of  over-flow  level.  (  ,  ) 

AdjoininI  cutting-board,  clean  and  free  from  lood  particles  (     )  (  ) 

3.  -/ASHING  kWD  SANITIZING  PROCESS; 

A,     'Washing:  .       ,     •  (     )     (  ) 

Sufficient  detergent  available  for  day's  usage.  ....  I  ;  ^  ) 
Dish  water  clean  and  proper  amount  of  detergent  being       (     )     (  ) 

Temperature  of 'dishwashing  water  not  under  110°F  of  (     )     (  ) 

liiO^P.  in  machine  •    •   [     {     /  ) 

Check  spray  openings  for  stoppage  by  xood  scraps.   •   •  • 

Check  for  overloading  and  improper  racking   ' 

All  screens  in  dishwater  unobstructed    ^     '  ^ 

^'     ^^^ure  above  l60°F.   (if  water  used  as  sanitizing  ^    ^     ^     (  ) 

totheiwise)  accepted 'chemical  in'pi-oper  aBiounts  in  rinse  (  )  5  ) 
Removal  from  racks  and  sortin--  done  in  sanitary  manner.   {     )     {  ) 

^'     Silverware  stored  in  clean  compartments  with  handles         (     )     (  ) 

pointing  outward  i-'  I (     )     (  ) 

Checy  for  food  particles  between  fork  tines  ^     '  ^ 

Glasses  and  cups  stored  on  sanitary  surfaces,  inverted 
and  protected  from  dust  and  dirt  


..^GIENE:                                                                           (  )  (  ) 

Fingernails  clean  and  short  'J  ^  ^  ^ 

Hair  covering  .'.!'.{  )  (  ) 

Clean  uniforms  ^  -,*  * 

No  food  handler  suffering  v.'ith  coirmion  cold  or  other          (  )  (  ) 

communicable  disease  
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5.  VJASTE  DISPOSAL;  \     r  \  t  \ 

Ketal  garbage  containers  clean  (Cleaned  after  each  usej.    J  (  [  j 

ligtitly-f itted  lids  on  all  garbage  cans  (  )  y  ' 

Adequate  containers  in  food  preparation  rooms  for  (  \  (  ] 

immediate  disposal  or  refuse  ^  '  ^  ' 

Storage  area  orderly  and  free  of  offensive  odors  and  r  \  ,  \ 

spilled  foods  ^  '  ^  ' 

6.  6A..:. ITARY  FAG ILITI5S :  ^     ^  ^  '  \  (  ) 

Toilet  floors  and  fixtures  cleaned  and  oisinfected.   •   •  '  ^  ' 

Soap  and  single  service  towels  available  (  )  (  ) 

Check  to  see'^if  "Handwashing  Sign"  posted  (  )  \  > 

No  foods  stored  in  toiler  or  vestibule  (  )  I  i 

Doors  are  self-closing  ^  '  ^  ' 

7.  DINING__ROOM:  i  \  (  \ 

Stiff  brooms  not  being  used  for  sweeping  (  )  |  > 

Sanitary  storage  of  clean  liners  J  >  (  j 

Clean  anc"  or-'-'erly  ^  '  ^  ' 

Pots  and  pans  clean  and  properly  stored   )  ^ 

Can  openers  clean  j*  *  ' 

Check  for  condensation  urippin^s  from  hood  to  food  on        (  )  i  ) 

range  ,*    *   *  ^4-^* 

Thorough  cleaning  of  work  tables,  benches,  racks,  cutting 
boards,  food  preparation  equipment  (all  working  parts  of 
culinary  machinery  that  may  or  does  touch  foods  should  be 

disassembled  and  cleaned)  ^  '  ^  ' 


TAT I ON: 

 All  foods  properly  protected  from  dust,  dirt,  insects, 

rodents  and  sneezes   

i-loors  and  walls  clean  

Foods  not  stored  on  floor  • 

No  deleterious  chemicals  or  substances  kept  or  placed 


(  )  (  ) 
(  )  (  ) 
(     )     (  ) 


where  there  is  possibility  of  their  getting  into  foods.   .  I  ) 

Mops  placed  in  suitable  location  and  in  racks  I     ;     v  ) 


Items  for  Immediate  Correction 
1.  . 


2. 
3. 


BB  YOUR  OV/N  INSFalCTOR 
i/.hen  cnecks  are  in  the  NOK  column,  action  is  necessary. 
When  in  doubt,  see  your  District  Sanitarian. 


WEEKLY  INSPECT.-.,  .liEET 


1.     R£FRiaSRi\TOR;  OK 

Taermometer  inside  refrigerator  (     )  ( 

Back  of  box  checked  for  spoiled  and  slow  moving  foods  •   •(     )  ( 

Drainage  at  bottom  checked  (     )  ( 

Hacks  removed  and  entire  box  scrubbed  and  cleaned.    .    .    •(     )  ( 

ci.  TABLE; 

No  si^rns  of  leakage  in  inserts  containing  food  (     )  ( 

Burners  operating  properly  (     )  ( 

3.  DISffi-JASHER; 

All  spray  opening  cleaned  free  of  calcification  (     )  ( 

DISH,  GLASS  AND  CUP  STORAGE; 

Chipped  cracked  cups,  glasses  and  plates  removed  from 

f urti.er  use  (     )  ( 

5.  PERSONAL  HYGIENE: 

Kake  periodical  checks  to  determine  whether  or  not  food 
handlers  are  washing  hands  after  each  use  of  toilet*   .  . (     )  ( 
Make  periodical  checks  to  determine  whether  or  not  food 
handlers  are  smoking  in  lood  preparation  rooms  (     )  ( 

6.  ;;ASTE  DISPOSAL: 

Check  empty  containers  and  do  not  allow  them  to  accumu- 
late  (     )  ( 

Check  all  garbage  cans  for  proper  lids,  dents  and  leaks.  (     )  ( 

7.  KITCHEN  EQUIPmJT: 

All  kitchen  equipment  except  immovable  articles,  moved 

and  thoroughly  cleaned  on  top,  bottom,  sides,  etc*   .    .   •(     )  ( 

j^an  e  bms'-^^ed  free  of  baked-on  particles  (     )  ( 

•      '     . .    vi-j  o^i. .  J- i.--! ..  ±  Ux^ : 

"xvll  screens  properly  fitted,  free  from  holes  (  )  ( 

All  windows,  doors,   and  sashes  cleaned  (  )  ( 

Plumbing  and  plumbing  fixtures  checked  for  leaks  and 

cleaned  (  )  ( 

Check  for  proper  placards,  "NO  Smoking",  "V/ash  Hands",       (   )  ( 

Shelves  and  appliances  dusted  (  )  ( 

Closing  day  is  the  day  for  complete  clean  up  and  check  up  of  the 
establisir.ment^ 

Remember,  in  addition  to  this  weekly  check-up,  a  routine  daily  review 
will  bring  out  points  that  may  have  been  mi^ed. 


TOK 

) 
) 


'5  i: 

FOODS  LABORATORY  PLAN 

Kitchen: 

Proposed  menu  or  Cookery  Project 


Detailed  VJork  Plan  Detailed  Time  Plan 

(Preparation  of  Product  and  Table  Time  of  Service: 

Setting)  Persons  Responsible  -  Time  -  by  the  clock  -  not  In  minutes 
Jobs  to  be  done 


Final  Housekeeping,  Duties  Student's  :Jame 

1.  Washing  Dishes 

2.  Drying  Dishes 

3.  Putting  away  equipment 

L|..     Sweeping,  Emptying  and 
Lining  Garbage  Can* 


Person  Responsible  for  Final  Check-up: 
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JOB  SHEET     -     PI:^:  MAKING 


Materials  and  Supplies 


Food 


Utensils 


1^  c.  pastry  flour 
l/i|  tsp*  salt 
^  c.  fat 

cold  water 

1  c.  prepared  fruit  filling 


Bowl 

Pastry  blender 
Cup 

Measuring  spoons 
Rolling  pin 
Pie  plate  9" 
Rubber  spatula 
Knife 

Baking  board 
Wire  rack 


1.  Students  will  make  pie  crust  according  to  method  demonstrated 
In  last  lesson.     ::^ach  student  will  make  one  9"  pie* 

2.  Unit  one  will  m.ake  fruit  pies  with  lattice  work  crust  and 
fork  tine  edging* 

Unit  two  will  make  double  crust  pies  with  fluted  edge. 
Unit  three  will  make  fruit  turnover. 

3.  Preheat  oven  to  l+^o'',  turn  to  350""  after  15  minutes, 
l^..  Bake* 

5.    Evaluate  with  teacher  using  score  sheet. 


OPERATION  SHEET 


Objective     -    To  trim  and  edge  pie  crust. 

A.     Trimming;  Crust > 

1.  iiold  plate  with  uncooked  pie  up  In  left  hand. 

2.  With  sharp  knife  cut  against  pie  plate  edge. 
3«     Rotate  pie  as  knife  Is  applied. 

E.     Edging  Pie  Crust. 

1.  Fluted  Edge  -  place  Index  finger  on  edge  of  crust  and 
press  thumb  firmly  against  pastry  forming  an  Indentation. 

2.  Fork  Tine  Edge  -  place  fork  In  flour  then  press  firmly 
on  edge  of  pastry  making  straight  lines ♦ 

3.  Rolled  Edge  -  after  trimming  crust  fold  edge  under  so 
a  rolled  effect  Is  achieved. 

C.     To  seal  double  crusts  dampen  outer  er^ge  of  lower  crust  with 
water  and  press  upper  crust  edge  on  dairipened  surface. 

NOTE  -  rolled  edge  used  on  single  crust  pies  other  edges  used 
on  single  or  double  crust. 


INFORMATI..!. 


MUFFINS 


PLAIN  MUFFINS 


2 


c .  flour 

t.  baking  powder 


2 
1 
1 

3 


t.  salt 
T.  sugar 


egg  (well  beaten) 

milk 
T.  melted  fat 


Method:     Sift  together  the  flour,  baking  powder,  salt 
and  sugar.     Make  a  well  in  these  ingredients  and  add 
the  beaten  egg  and  milk.     Stir  quickly  and  evenly, 
(about  9  strokes).     Add  the  melted  shortening  and  stir 
until  blended   (a  total  of  1?  to  22  strokes). 

Pour  into  greased  muffin  tins  filling  2/3  full.  Bake 
at  l\2$  degrees  for  l8  to  20  minutes. 

Standard 

A  standard  muffin  should  be  very  light  for  it's 
size.     The  outside  should  be  golden  brown.     The  crust 
should  be  slightly  rough  or  pebbly  and  slightly  crisp. 
The  shape  should  be  symmetrical  with  no  peaks  orKnobs. 
The  inside  should  have  fairly  even  round  holes  and  no 
tunnels.     It  should  be  slightly  moist.     It  should  have 
a  pleasant  mild  flavour.     luffins  should  be  served  as 
hot  as  possible. 


'vLA^^C^.^J  "^115 T  can  be  dei'ined  as  one  in  vrtiich 

rroteir.3  and  fats, 

u:.u  ^:iuu.,(:  oi   c.;.ru:);.yaia.u..  jj^/^niiheral^' ,    ■  *    -  - '  ^  s  ,   water  and 

chemical  elements  equals  the  need  for  these  materials. 


rever-  r-at  v/hen  physicallY  or  nervrjU-i'ly  fatigued. 

/?t  re:?ularly.  Do  not  have  heavv  me^ls  latf;  at  ni^ht. 
The  7  interfere  serioiislv  v/ith  sleep.  Occasionally,  if 
hanr';.ry  before  bedtime,  have  n  cup  or  bowl  of  warm  m.l  Ik 
(not  ovorlK.^^ ted)  .  'T'ib  practice  of  catinj?  the  evening; 
meal  too  late  v/hen  fatigued  is  one  of  the  serious  mis- 
takes ma'"'-    ' ^  '        '  ■'-'^  •  .   especially  '  ^-    ^rban  life. 

3.  ;etwcen  mc-  pt  at  tea  time. 


ot  overe?^.t.  l^efoj'^e  the  stomacii  is  full. 

iivoia  excessive  arno'-iiiu.'  o±  "  spiC--s,  coffv.(^  :^nd  o;::i  r 
stron^'-  b^'- vor G r^es  . 


6..    Take   time  erch  aay  for  somu  ph^/sical  cxorcisos  out  of 

doors  if  possible.     -T-doub tcdly  people  dirges t  food  better 
if  they  are  well  s-  3  with  oxyjren. 

7.     'lo.ve  adcq'iate  and  relaxation  before  each  meal  and  at 

.  i  j:>i  t . 

B.     Do  not  have  constarit  fears  that  tbis  or  that  food  not 
agree  with  you.     If  you  can,  prove  that  it  does  or  does 
not  crree  by  giving  it  tests  v/hen  you  are  not  having  othcir 
foods  and  when  irou  are  relaxed  and  free  from  other  causes 
Ox  disturbance.'^    It  is  an  important  responsibility  i:o  see 
that  these  little  fears  do  not  rrrou  -^n  children.     They  can 
b  r ■  r ' :  '*  n  *  <  '""^  ^     "^^^ ' '  T        d  g  "''^  1  u  u  ^  1   ' ar     un  f  o  u nd  e  . 

9.     Ther-e  ai-e  i'ooas  in  oacxi  meal  wh' ';n  rr:quire  thoi 
T*',  •  r;     o  vcr*^  "  m.": or  t '"■'.n  t  to  '"'oor?    \  V'^"    t ;  on  . 


2k 


HOIP.     FOOD  PLA? 


\moi 


rote  in 


dra  to 


Fat      Starch  Sugar 


-ram.?       gram?  .r^ronis 


ctr  ans 


Orange  Juice 

poachGd  errj 

Toast 

Butter 

Coffee. 

Hot  MilV 

Sun^^r* 

between  broa^cf-snt  and 
lunch  1  to  2     '  -  . 
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cup 


h  tnble spoon 
cup 
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^.1 
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62 
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v;7 
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FOOD  GUIDE 


THESE  FOODS  ARE  GOOD   TO  EAT. 

EAT  THEM   EVERY  DAY  FOR  HEALTH. 

HAVE   THREE  MEALS  EACH  DAY. 


2V2 

cups 

(20 

fl. 

02.) 

4 

cups 

(32 

fl. 

oz.) 

cups 

112 

fl. 

oz.) 

4 

cups 

(32 

fl. 

oz.) 

MILK  Children  (up  to  about  11  years) 

Adolescents 
Adults 

Expectant  and  nursing  mothers 

FRUIT  Two  servinqs  of  fruit  or  iuice 

including  a  satisfactory  source  of  vitamin  C 
(ascorbic  acid)  such  as  oranges,  tomatoes, 
vitaminized    apple  juice. 


VEGETABLES    One    serving    of  potatoes. 

Two  servings  of  other  vegetables, 
preferably  yellow  or  green  and 
often  raw. 


BREAD  AND  CEREALS 

Bread  (with  butter  or  fortified  margarine). 
One    serving    of    whole    grain  cereal. 


MEAT  AND  FISH 

One    serving    of    meat,    fish    or  poultry. 
Eat    liver  occasionally. 

Eggs,    cheese,    dried    beans   or   peas,    may   be  used 
in    place    of  meat. 

In  addition,  eggs  and  cheese  each  at  least  three  times  a  week. 


VITAMIN    D         400   International  Units,   for  all  growing  persons  and  expectant 

and  nursing  mothers. 

APPROVED   BY   THE    CANADIAN   COUNCIL   ON   NUTRITION,  1961. 
NUTRiTiON    DIVISION,    DEPARTMENT    OF    NATIONAL    HEALTH    &   WELFARE,  CANADA 


Eat  Foods  from  Each  Link — Each  Day 


The  following  quantities  are  recommended :  * 

MILK— TO  Drink— Children  under  12,  at  least  1  pint 

Adolescents,  at  least  U/2  pints 

Adults,  at  least  V2  pint 

In  Addition  —  Use  in  cooking,  serve  on  cereals, 
puddings,  etc. 

FRUIT— One  serving  citrus  fruit  or  tomato — or  their  juices 
One  serving  other  fruit 

VEGETABLES— At  least  one  serving  potatoes. 

At  least  two  servings  other  vegetables,  preferably 
leafy,  green  or  yellow  and  often  raw. 

CEREALS  AND  BREAD— One  serving  whole  grain  cereal. 
At  least  4  slices  bread  —  with  butter. 

MEAT  AND  FISH— One  serving  meat,  fish,  poultry 

or  alternates  (as  dried  beans,  eggs,  cheese) 
LIVER  frequently. 

IN  ADDITION— EGGS  and  CHEESE  at  least  3  times 
a  week. 

VITAMIN  D— At  least  400  International  Units  daily  for  all 
growing  persons. 

'  These  quantities  are  in  accordance  with  Canada's  Food  Rules, 
as  approved  by  The  Canadian  Council  on  Nutrition  -  1949. 


VOCATIONAL  KITCHEN  TRAINING  FOR  STUDENTS 

Outline  of  Topics  Presented: 

1.  Names  of  t.quipment  and  utensils 

2.  Names  of  foods  and  ingredients 

3.  Measurements  and  methods  of  measuring 
L|.,  Cooking  terms 

5.  Ingredients  and  their  purpose  in  foods 

6.  Oven  temperatures  used  for  different  products 

7.  Cooking  Methods: 


A. 

Meat  cookery 

B. 

Vegetable  cookery 

n 

Salad  preparation 

D. 

Muffin  method 

E. 

Cake  method 

F. 

Biscuit  method 

G  • 

Pastry  method 

i:  . 

Yeast  bread  method 

8.     Basic  nutrition:     Canada's  Food  Rules, 


Lesson  1 


NAME.  ^     J.QUIPMENT  AND  UT3NSILS 


Show  the  students  and  have  them  write  doxvn  the  nom.es  of  the  following 
items.     Write  out  the  names  and  show  them  first* 


Rqaipment . 
Bake  -  oven 
Stoves 

Refrigerator 
Deep-freeze 

Steamer 

Steam  Kettle 

Deep  fat  fryer 
Electric  food  mixer 
x^otato  peeler 

Weight  scale 

Gutting  board 

Bowls 

Saucepans 

Kettles 

Roastiag  pans 

Lids 

Steamer  pans 
\ire  racks 
Muffin  tins 
Cake  pans 
Cookie  sheets 
Pie  plates 


Utensils 

Scoop 

Grater 

Sieve 

Wire  whip 

Rubber  scraper 

Spatula 

Pastry  brush 

Measuring  spoons 

Measuring  cups 

Hand  egg  beater 

Rolling  pin 

Spatula  or  egg  turner 

Ladles 

Skimmer 

oioLtbo  spoons 
Tongs 

VJooden  spoons 


Meat  Cleaver 
Dishwashing  machine 
Lemon- juice  squeezer 
Crock 

Coffee  urn 


Pood  mixer  attachments* 

1.  Flat  beater  -  used  for  creaming  or  rubbing. 
This  includes  mashing  potatoes,  mixing 
cakes,   icings  or  batters*     Use^first  speed 
to  start  and  medium  speed  to  finish. 

2.  Wire  Loop  Whip  -  made  for  taking  air  into 

a  light  food  such  as:  whipping  cream,  beat 
ing  egg  whites.     Use  on  2nd  and  third  speed 

3.  Dough  arm  -  used  for  mixing  breads  and  bun 
dough.  These  doughs  require  a  folding  and 
stretching  action. 

h^.  IVhip-beater  -  used  for  materials  that  are 

too  heavy  for  the  wire  whip. 
5.  Dolly 


Explain  to  the  students  what  each  of  the  above  is  used  for. 


Lesson  2. 


na:^s  op  food  products 


Flour,  all  purpose. 
Cake  Flour 
Whole  wheat  flour 
Rye  flour 

Sugar,  white 
iciag 
brown 

Shortening 

Butter 

Salad  Oil 

Salt 

Baking  Powder 
Baking  Soda 
Kacaroni 
Rice 

Spaghetti 
Tapioca 
Cornmeal 
Rolled  oats 
Bran 

3raham  Wafers 

Cornstarch 

Cream  of  Tarter 

Gelatin 

feast 

Cocoa,  powder 

Chocolate,  bitter 
sweet 

Chocolate  chipits 

loney 


enr 1 ched 


Marshmallows 

Raisins 

Dates 

Currants 

Prunes 

Canned  Pumpkin 

SI.  Pineapple 

Crushed  rineapple 

Shredded  Cocoanut 

Dessicated  Cocoanut 

Walnuts 

Molasses 

Vinegar 

Pickles,  sweet 
dill 

Mayonnaise 

Salad  dressing 

Mustard,  dry 

prepared 

Ketchup 

Pepper 

Paprika 

Cloves 

Ginger 

Sage 

Cinnamon 

Nutmeg 

Allspice 


Syrup 


Mapeline  flavoring 


Jam 


Almond  flavoring 


Jelly 


Tea,  bulk 
bags 


Coffee 


Lesson  3» 


MEASUREMENTS  AND  METHODS  OF  MEASURING  USED. 


1.  3  tsp.   =  1  Tbsp. 

2.  In  1  cup  of  sugar,  fat,  or  flour,   (dry  ingredients),   there  are 
16  Tbsp. 

3.  In  1  cup  of  milk  or  water,    (liquid  ingredients),   there  are  12  Tbsp. 

h.     Water  displacement  method  is  used  for  measuring  shortening  in  the 

home.     In  large  kitchens  such  as  this  one,  we  weights,  the  shortening. 

5.  2  cups  of  fat  (butter,  lard  or  shortening)  =  1  lb . 

6.  1+  Tbsp.  -  T  cup  butter  or  shortening.. 

7.  in  1  lb.  oi  WLiite  sugar,   tuere  are  2  cups. 

8.  In  1  pint  of  milk  or  water,   there  are  2  cups. 

9.  In  measuring  brown  sugar,  always  pack  it. 

10.  For  measurements  to  be  accurate,  they  must  be  level. 

11.  Always  sift  flour  before  measuring. 

12.  In  1  lb.  of  flour,   there  are  k^kk  cups. 

General  Points: 

1.  tsp.  -  the  abbreviation  for  teaspoon. 

2.  Tbsp.  -  the  abbreviation  for  tablespoon. 

3.  oz.  -  the  abbreviation  for  ounce. 
I4..     lb.   -  the  abbreviation  for  pound. 

5.  Soak  in  cold  water  any  dishes  that  have  contained  flour,  milk, 
eggs,  cereal  or  cornstarch. 

6.  Soak  in  hot  water  any  dishes  that  have  contained  fat  or  sugar. 

7.  Imperial  measurements  vs.  American  measurements. 


DO 


Lesson  l^.  CQOfv^iiY  Tii-RMS 

Baking  -  is  cooking  by  dry  heat,  usually  in  an  oven.     This  term  is 
used  interchangeably  with  roasting  when  applied  to  meat 
cookery. 

Bastiag  -  is  moistening  meat  or  other  food  while  cooking  to  add  flavor 
and  to  prevent  drying  of  the  surface.     Melted  fat,  meat^ 
drippings,  water,  or  water  and  fat  may  be  used  for  basting. 

Beating  -  is  a  regular  motion  that  lifts  a  mixture  over  and  over  and 
thereby  introduces  air  or  makes  the  mixture  smooth. 

Blaching  -  Is  pouring  boiling  water  over  a  food,  such  as  rice  or 

macaroni,  then  draining  and  rinsing  it  in  cold  water.  .'mts 
and  fruits  are  blanched  by  leaving  them  in  boiling  water 
until  the  skins  slip;  draining  and  rinsing  with  cold  water. 

Blending  -  is  thoroughly  mixing  two  or  more  ingredients. 

Boiling  -  is  cooking  in  water  or  a  liquid,  mostly  water,  in  which  the 
bubbles  are  breaking  on  the  surface  and  steam  is  given  off. 
The  boiling  temperature  of  water  at  sea  level  is  212  F. 

Braising  -  is  browning  .■•.eat  or  ve,-e tables  in  a  small  amount  of  fa*, 
covering,  and  cooking  slowly  in  a  small  amount  of  liquid. 
Meat  stock  or  juice,  water,  mil^  or  cream  may  be  used  for 
the  liquid. 

Breading  -  is  dipping  a  food  Into  an  egg-milk  mixture  and  then  into 
fine  dry  breait  crxmbs. 

Broiling  -  is  cooking  by  direct  heat.     This  may  be  done  by  placing 
food  over  or  under  a  clear  flame. 

Chopping  -  is  cutting  food  into  fine  pieces  with  a  knife  or  other 
sharp  tool. 

Creaming  -  is  the  working  of  one  or  more  foods  until  soft  and  creamy. 
This  term  is  applied  to  the  mixing  of  fat  and  sugar. 

Gutting  -  is  the  combining  of  a  solid  fat  with  dry  ingredients  by  a 

horizontal  motion  with  knives.     A  fat  is  thus  combined  with 
dry  ingredients  with  the  least  amount  of  blending. 

Cutting  and  Folding  -  is  combining  by  the  use  of  two  motions  -  cutting 

vertically  through  the  mixit>tre,  and  turning  over 
and  over  by  sliding  the  implement  across  the 
bottom  of  the  mixture  with  each  turn. 

Dicing  -  is  cutting  into  cubes. 

Dredging  -  is  dipping  a  food  into  flour,  or  other  fine  substance  so 
the  food  is  completely  covered. 


Fricasseeing  -  is  cookin.  by  browning  in  a  small  amount  of  fat,  then 

stewing  or  steaming. 

Prying  -  is  cooking  in  hot  fat.     The  food  may  be  cooked  in  a  small 
^  amount  of  fat  (called  saute^ing)  or  in  a  deep  layer  of  fat 

(also  called  deep-fat  frying). 

Grinding  -  is  changing  a  food  to  snail  particles. 

Kneading  -  is  working  with  a  pressing  motion  accompanied  by  folding 
and  stretching. 

Melting  -  is  liquefying  by  the  application  of  heat. 

MincinF  -  is  cutting  or  chopping  food  into  very  small  pieces,  not  so 
Mincing      isj  S^g^i^^  Z  grinding,  yet  finer  than  those  produced 

by  chopping. 

Parboiling  -  is  cooking  a  food  partially  by  boiling,  the  cooking 
being  completed  by  another  metaod. 

Paring  -  is  removing  the  outside  covering  usually  with  a  knife. 

Poaching  -  is  cooking  in  a  hot  liquid,  the  original  shape  of  the 

food  being  retained. 
Roasting  -  is  the  same  as  baking.     The  term  is  commonly  applied  to  meats 
oauteing  -  is  cookln^,  in  a  small  amount  of  fat. 
Scalding  -  is  heating  a  liquid  to  a  point  just  below  boiling. 

Scalloping  -  is  baking  food,  usually  cut  into  pieces  and  covered  with 
a  liquid  or  sauce  and  crumb*. 

Searinr  -  is  browning  the  surface  of  meat  by  the  application  of 
intense  (Hot)  heat  for  a  short  time. 

Simmering  -  is  Qooking  in  a  liquid  in  which  bubbles  form  slowly  and 
break  just  below  the  surface. 

Steaminii  -  is  cooking  in  steam  with  or  without  pressure.     Steam  may  be 
^.teaming      2;JpJ^°f ^f^^, ^o  the  food,  as  in  a  steamer,  or  to  the 

vessel,  as  in  a  double  boiler. 

Stewing  -  is  simmering  or  boiling  in  a  small  amount  of  liquid. 

Stirrine  -  is  mixing  food  materials  with  a  circular  motion.  Pood 
Stirring  mixing  ^^^^^^^        ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  uniform  consistency 

by  this  process* 

Toasting  -  is  the  application  of  direct  heat  until  the  surface  of  the 
food  is  browned. 

Whipping  -  is  rapid  beating  to  increase  volume  by  the  incorporation 
of  air. 


Lesson  5  INGREDIENTS  AND  THEIR  P'^RPOSE  IN  ?'OODS 

Batters  and  doughs  are  classified  according  to  the  stiffness 
of  mixture  before  baking. 

Pancakes,  muffins,   and  drop  cookies  are  made  from  batters. 

Rolled  biscuits,  buns,  bread,  pastry,  and  rolled  cookies 
are  made  from  doughs. 

The  importance  of  certain  ingredients  in  batters  and  doughs 
are  as  follows: 

Fat  -  makes  a  product  tender 

makes  a  product  stay  fresh  longer 

gives  flavor,  especially  butter 

helps  give  structure  to  cakes 

Sugar  -  gives  flavor 

increases  tenderness 
increases  volmne 
m.akes  product  brown 

Eggs  -  add  structure 

add  color  and  flavor 

will  toughen  a  product  and  make  it  stronger 
Flour  -  forms  the  structure  of  the  batter  or  dough 

Baking  powder  -  gives  volume  to  a  product  and  makes  it  light  and  tender. 

Baking  powder  is  made  from  salts  and  soda.     When  these 
are  mixed  with  wet  ingredients,   they  give  off  carbon 
dioxide  which  expands  when  heated.     Yeast,  baking 
powder  and  baking  soda  give  off  carbon  dioxide^ 
To  leaven  -  means  to  mix  a  substance  with  a  dough  which 
will  cause  it  to  rise  or  be  light. 
Air,  steam  and  carbon  dioxide  are  the  most 
important  leavening  agents. 

Milk  or  liquid  -  gives  flavor  and  food  value,  especially  milk. 

moistens  the  dry  ingredients 
makes  the  baking  powder  react 
dissolves  the  sugar. 

Salt  -  brings  out  the  flavor  of  food. 


Lesson  6  MEAT  COOKERY 

We  eat  meat  because  it  supplies  us  with  protein,  fat,  minerals 
and  vitamins. 
Selection  of  Meat: 

Meat  is  inspected  by  the  government  for  disease.     The  packing 
houses  grade  the  meat.     It  must  be  handled  carefully  in  storage  and 
butchering.     The  butcher's  block  and  knives  should  always  be  clean* 
His  hands  should  be  washed  before  handling  meat.     The  tenderness  of 
meat  is  dependent  upon: 

1.  muscular  development 

2.  part  of  the  animal  or  cut  of  the  meat 
3*  2Lge 

amount  and  kind  of  muscle 
The  cooking  time  for  meat  is  determined  by  the  tenderness  of  the  cut. 
Care  of  Meat  in  the  x.orrie: 

Unwrap  the  meat,  wash  it  with  a  damp  cloth  and  cover  it 
lightly  with  wax  paper  and  store  in  the  refrigerator.     Fish  should  be 
kept  in  a  closed  container  because  of  its  odor.     Ground  and  chopped 
meats  and  fish  spoil  more  readily  than  other  meats  and  should  be  used 
on  the  cay  of  purchase,  if  not  frozen  for  later  use.     Once  frozen 
meats  are  thawed,   they  must  not  be  refrozen.     The  risk  of  spoilage  is 

too  high. 

Meat  can  be: 

Frozen 
Canned 
Smoked 
Dried 

Salted  to  preserve  it. 

Why  do  we  cook  meat? 


Meat  is  cooked  to  irr.prove.  the  flavor,  increase  digestibility, 

and  destroy  harmful  bacteria. 

Cooking  results  in  a  change  of  color,  loss  of  moisture,  melt- 
ing of  fat,  solidifying  of  protein,  and  tenderizing  of  muscle.  Pat 
in  meat  helps  to  retain  moisture.     When  dry  heat  is  used  -  as  in 
roasting,  the  fat  side  is  placed  up  so  that  the  fat  bastes  the  meat. 
Dry  meats,  such  as  veal,  fish,  and  liver  are  very  lean  and  should  be 
brushed  with  butter  or  fat  before  cooking. 

Tender  meat  cuts,  such  as  fish,   steaks  and  chops  are  cooked 
by  dry  heat  and  require  a  short  cooking  period.     They  can  be  broiled 
or  pan  f ryed . 

Large  tender  cuts  of  meat,  such  as  beef,  veal,  pork,  lamb  and 
ground  meat  loaves  are  roasted  in  an  uncovered  pan  with  a  rack  to 
permit  circulation  of  heat  around  the  meat.     A  temperature  of  300°P 
is  used  for  all  meats  except  pork  which  requires  a  temperature  of 
325°  -  350°F.     Pork  must  be  cooked  so  thoroughly  that  no  trace  of 
pink  remains  in  the  meat  itself  or  along  the  bone.     Pork  may  have 
worms   (parasites;   in  the  muscles  and  for  this  reason  it  must  be  well 
cooked.     Heat  will  destroy  all  the  worms. 

Less  tender  cuts  of  meat  are  cooked  by  braising,  simmering, 
or  stewing  (moist  heat).  Lon^  cooking  in  the  presence  of  moisture 
is  necessary  to  soften  the  tough  muscle  structure. 


Lesson  7  VEGETABLH!  COOKERY 

There  are  several  general  rules  that  apply  to  the  cooking  of 
all  vegetables. 

1.  The  water  should  be  boiling  rapidly  before  the  vegetables  are 
added • 

2.  Salt  should  be  added  at  the  beginning  of  the  cooking  period, 

3.  The  water  should  be  brought  again  to  boiling  as  quickly  as 
possible  after  the  vegetables  are  added. 

Ij..     The  vegetables  should  be  boiled  until  done. 

5«     The  cooking  water  should  be  replenished  with  boiling  water  to 
avoid  retarding  the  cooking. 

6.     The  vegetables  should  be  cooked  until  they  are  tender  yet  retain 
the  characteristic  texture  of  the  vegetable. 

In  general,  vegetables  should  be  cooked  in  the  smallest  amount 
of  water  possible,  and  for  the  shortest  possible  time,   in  a  covered 
pan.     Exceptions  to  this  rule  follow.     Green  vegetables  must  be  cooked 
uncovered  or  an  undesirable  color  change  will  occur.     Strong  flavored 
vegetables  must  be  cooked  in  a  large  amount  of  water  in  an  uncovered 
pan  in  order  to  avoid  a  stronger  flavor  developing.     The  strong 
flavor  will  be  driven  off  in  boiling.     Strong  flavored  vegetables  are 
cabbage,  turnips,  onions,  cauliflower,  etc. 

Potatoes,  when  deep-fat  fried,  are  first  soaked  in  a  salt- 
v/ater  solution.     This  draws  the  water  out  of  the  potatoes.     If  the 
water  is  dravm  out,   they  they  cook  more  quickly.     The  chips  are  fried 
at  l85^C.   until  tender.     Then  they  are  browned  at  200^C.  Potato 
chips  should  be  well  drained  after  cooking,  then  salted. 

Dried  legumes,   such  as  dried  peas,  navy  beans,  lima  beans, 
anc  i-.icney  beans  are  rich  in  protein  and  used  at  times  as  a  substitute 
for  meat.     The  aim  in  cooking  legumes  is  to  replace  the  water  which 


6^ 

was  lost  during  drying.     Therefore,  they  are  soaked  in  hot  water 
for  3  -  6  hours  before  cooking.     Legumes  should  be  simmered,  not 
boiled,  during  the  entire  cooking  period* 
Storage  of  Vegetables: 

Potatoes,  carrots,  onions,  beets,   turnips  may  be 
stored  in  a  cool,  dark,  dry  room  where  there  is  circulation  of  air» 
Most  other  vegetables    ^  < 
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Wheat  and  Wheat  Flour 


STRUCTURE,  COMPOSITION  AND  NUTRITIVE  VALUE  OF  THE  WHEAT  KERNEL 


Hairs  of 
Brush 


Cereal  grains  have  an  important  nutritive  value.  They  contain 
approximately : 


Water 
Protein 
Carbohydrate 
Fat 

Minerals 


10  to  12% 
12  to  14% 
65  to  78% 


to 
to 


8% 
2% 


The  carbohydrates  of  wheat  consist  mainly  of  cellulose  and  starch. 
The  principal  protein  is  "gluten"  which  plays  an  important  role  in 
bread  baking.  Fats  are  present  in  small  quantities.  Vitamins  arc 
represented  mainly  by  the  ''B"  group  and  Vitamin  E. 


Starch  Cell  Filled 
with  Granules 

Gluten  Between 
Starch  Granules 

Cellulose  Walls 
Dividing  Cells 


Aleurone  Cells 
Episperm 
Testa 
Endocarp 
Epicarp 
Epidermis 

Absorptive 
and  Secretive 
Epithelium 

Plumula  Sheath 

Rudimentary 
Leaves  of 
Plumula 


Root, 
Sheath 
and 
Cap 


ENDOSPERM 

About  83%  of  the  kernel  .  .  .  source  of  white  flour. 
Enrichment  adds  to  white  flour  approximately  the 
same  amounts  of  thiamine,  niacin,  riboflavin,  and 
iron  contained  in  100%  whole  wheat,  but  without 
roughage. 


BRAN 


About  15%  of  the  kernel  .  .  .  used  in  whole  wheat 
flour,  more  often  as  cattle  feed. 


GERM 


About  2.5%  of  the  kernel  .  .  .  removed  to  improve 
the  baking  and  storage  qualities.  High  in  fat,  protein 
and  Vitamin  B. 


Crease 


ENDO- 
SPERM 


Longitudinal  Secffon  of  Groin  of  IVhoot 


Cross  Section  View 


THE  MILLING  PROCESS 


WHEAT  AS  RECEIVED 
FROM  FARMS 


WHEAT  AFHR  CLEANING 


WHEAT  CRUSHED  THROUGH 
FIRST  BREAK 


WHEATLETS 
(purified  middlings) 


The  wheat  as  it  is  received  at  the  mill  elevator  from  the  fields  contains 
weed  seeds,  chaff,  bits  of  straw,  dirt  and  dust  of  all  kinds.  It  is  first 
weighed  on  large  scales  capable  of  holding  a  carload  at  a  time  and  then 
passes  to  the  cleaners,  where  by  sifting  over  sieves  of  various  sizes,  a 
large  proportion  of  weed  seeds  are  separated.  To  remove  the  chaff,  straw 
and  light  seeds,  strong  drafts  of  air  are  applied  in  the  cleaning  machines. 
As  it  is  cleaned,  the  wheat  is  carried  by  means  of  a  travelling  belt  to 
large  circular  storage  tanks  where  it  is  kept  until  required  for  milling. 

As  the  wheat  passes  over  from  the  elevator  to  the  flour  mill  it  still  con- 
tains about  1  %  of  foreign  seeds  which  the  elevator  cleaners  have  failed 
to  remove.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  rid  of  this  material.  The 
wheat  is  run  over  another  series  of  cleaners  and  then  over  special 
machines  for  taking  out  any  oats  which  may  be  present.  From  there  it 
goes  to  the  scourers  in  which  it  is  vigorously  driven  against  a  perforated 
steel  casing  by  metal  beaters.  In  this  way  much  of  the  dirt  lodged  in  the 
''crease"  of  the  wheat  berry  is  removed,  and  carried  away  by  a  strong 
blast  of  air.  Even  then,  however,  we  are  not  satisfied,  but  subject  the 
wheat  to  a  further  cleansing  process  by  actually  washing  it  in  great 
washing  machines.  These  machines  use  100,000  gallons  of  fresh  water 
daily  to  thoroughly  wash  and  clean  our  wheat  before  it  is  milled.  This 
innovation  is  an  extra  precaution  we  take  to  ensure  cleanliness  and  health 
protection  in  milling  Robin  Hood  Flour.  The  wheat  is  then  'Tempered", 
or  allowed  to  lie  in  bins  while  still  damp  for  a  short  time.  This  is  to 
make  the  bran  coat  tough,  thereby  rendering  possible  a  more  complete 
separation  of  the  bran  from  the  centre  or  flour-producing  portions  of  the 
wheat  berry.  After  this  tempering,  the  wheat  is  warmed  to  a  uniform 
temperature. 

The  crushing  process  is  then  commenced.  All  of  the  crushing  is  done  by 
means  of  large  steel  rolls.  Those  at  the  beginning  of  the  milling  system 
are  corrugated,  corrugations  becoming  finer  as  the  product  progresses 
through  the  system.  The  final  crushings  are  made  upon  perfectly  smooth 
steel  rolls.  Examination  of  illustration  No.  3  will  show  you  particles  all 
the  way  from  the  finest  of  flour  to  extremely  coarse  portions.  After  this 
first  crushing,  this  product  is  separated  into  five  or  six  different  streams. 
This  separation  is  accomplished  by  means  of  sieves  having  meshes  of 
various  sizes  so  that  the  finest  portion  is  nearly  as  fine  as  finished  flour 
while  the  coarsest  particles  are  quite  large.  Each  of  these  divisions  or 
''Streams"  is  then  conducted  over  cleaning  machines,  after  which  it  is 
crushed  a  little  more,  and  each  of  the  resulting  streams  is  again  divided 
into  numerous  portions  by  means  of  sifting. 

Thus  the  process  of  division  and  subdivision  continues.  The  aim  of  the 
miller  is  to  get  the  flour-producing  portion  of  the  wheat  or  the  endosperm, 
as  it  is  called,  into  coarse  granules,  which  the  miller  calls  "Wheatlets" 
(Purified  Middlings).  When  in  this  coarse  granular  condition,  the  com- 
plete separation  of  endosperm  from  "offal"  (bran,  fibre  and  flour  dust, 
etc.)  is  possible.  This  separation  having  been  made,  the  Wheatlets  are 
reduced  to  fine  flour  by  successive  grindings  or  "reductions".  All  the 
time  the  product  is  being  cleaned  by  means  of  sifting  devices  and  air 
currents. 


TOP  PATENT  OR  FINEST 
FAMILY  FLOUR  (ROBIN  HOOD) 


SECOND  PATENT  FLOUR 
(KEYNOTE) 


FIRST  CLEAR  FLOUR 


FEED  FLOUR  (REDDOG) 


The  flour  made  by  the  grinding  of  the  purified 
middHngs  is  the  ultimate  end  of  the  process  and 
the  highest  grade  product  of  the  mill.  'TOP 
PATENT  OR  FINEST  FAMILY  FLOUR  — 
ROBIN  HOOD".  Incident  to  the  manufacture  of 
this  high-grade  flour,  there  are  produced  several 
lower  grades  of  flour  and  a  number  of  by-products, 
as  represented  by  the  remaining  illustrations. 

Illustration  No.  6  shows  the  product  which  ranks 
second  in  value  and  is  known  as  "SECOND 
PATENT"  FLOUR  (KEYNOTE).  This  contains 
a  greater  quantity  but  a  lower  quality  of  ''gluten". 
It  is  very  satisfactory  for  use  in  commercial  bake- 
shops  with  machine  equipment,  but  is  not  as  fine 
a  quality  for  use  by  the  housewife  in  the  home 
as  Top  Patent  (Robin  Hood). 

Illustration  No.  7  represents  what  is  known  as 
''FIRST  CLEAR  FLOUR".  It  comes  from  that 
part  of  the  wheat  berry  just  under  the  outer  cover- 
ing and  when  comparing  it  to  first  and  second 
Patent  flours  it  is  like  comparing  skim  milk  to 
cream.  It  is  dark  in  colour  in  relation  to  the  first 
and  second  Patent  flours  and  unsuitable  for  baking 
in  the  home.  In  commercial  baking  it  is  used  in 
making  special  types  of  coarse  bread.  Because  of 
its  high  gluten  content  it  is  also  used  to  produce 
monosodiumglutamate,  a  food  seasoning  discovery 
which,  when  added  to  many  kinds  of  food,  brings 
out  the  natural  flavour. 

"FEED  FLOUR",  sometimes  called  "Reddog" 
contains  a  still  greater  amount  of  fine  particles  of 
the  bran  coats  of  the  wheat  and  a  proportionately 
smaller  amount  of  the  flour-producing  portions  of 
the  wheat.  It  is  generally  used  as  a  feed  for  hogs. 

Illustration  No.  8  shows  "WHEAT  MIDDLINGS" 
(SUPERIOR).  This  is  considerably  coarser  than 
any  of  the  samples  which  we  have  had  yet,  and  is 
used  exclusively  for  cattle  and  pig  feed. 

'  WHEAT  SHORTS"  (SUPERIOR),  is  made  up 
of  practically  nothing  but  the  fine  portions  of  the 
outer  or  bran  coats  of  the  wheat  berry. 

"WHEAT  BRAN"  (SUPERIOR)  is  the  outer 
coating  of  the  wheat  as  completely  separated  from 
the  endosperm  as  possible. 

There  still  remains  one  product  which  is  separated 
from  those  mentioned  above.  It  is  known  as 
"WHEAT  GERM"  (SUPERIOR).  This  consists 
entirely  of  the  little  germ  or  embryo  plant  of  the 
wheat  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  kernel  and 
flattened  into  flakes. 

The  amount  of  Top  Patent  Flour  produced  varies 
greatly,  according  to  the  system  of  milling  fol- 
lowed, character  of  the  wheat,  etc.  Roughly,  the 
Top  Patent,  Second  Patent  and  First  Clear  Flours 
represent  about  three-fourths  of  the  wheat.  The 
other  products  are  produced  in  about  the  follow- 
ing order  as  to  quantity  —  Wheat  Bran,  Wheat 
Shorts,  Wheat  Middlings.  Feed  Flour  and  Wheat 
Germ. 


WHEAT  SHORTS 
(SUPERIOR) 


WHEAT  BRAN 
(SUPERIOR) 


rNFORMATION  ON  CANADIAN  FLOURS 


ALL-PURPOSE  FLOUR 

AU-Purpose  Flour,  ^Top  Patent  Spring",  is  milled 
from  Canadian  hard  spring  wheat.  This  has  a  high 
protein  (gluten)  content  and  is  an  excellent  bread 
flour  as  well  as  a  general  flour  for  cakes,  pastry, 
cookies,  quick  breads,  puddings,  sauces,  gravies,  etc. 
All-Purpose  Flour  is  enriched  as  follows  (per  100 
gms.): 

Thiamine  0.44  mg.  Riboflavin  0.26  mg.  Niacin  3.5 
mg.  Iron  2.9  mg. 

When  using  AU-Purpose  Flour  with  a  pastry-flour 
recipe,  remove  2  tablespoons  flour  from  each  cup  of 
flour  called  for  in  the  recipe. 

When  using  Canadian  AU-Purpose  Flour  with  an 
American  recipe  calling  for  All-Purpose  Flour  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  use  less  flour  than  the  recipe 
calls  for;  e.g.  an  American  recipe  might  call  for  2V4 
cups  sifted  All-Purpose  Flour  where  2  cups  sifted 
Canadian  All-Purpose  Flour  might  be  sufficient.  This 
is  because  the  wheat  has  been  grown  in  a  different 
geographical  location  and  contains  a  different  amount 
of  protein  and  also  because  many  American  flours 
are  a  blend  of  soft  and  hard  wheats. 


BAKERS'  FLOUR 


CAKE  AND  PASTRY  FLOUR 

Cake  and  Pastry  Flour  is  milled  from  Canadian  soft 
winter  wheat  and  is  of  a  coarser  granulation  than 
cake  flour.  The  low  gluten  content  makes  Cake  and 
Pastry  Flour  unsuitable  for  yeast  bread  and  rolls.  It 
is  suitable  for  cakes,  pastry,  cookies,  puddings,  quick 
breads,  sauces  and  gravies. 


1  CUP  sifted  Cake 
and  Pastry  Flour 

1  CUP  sifted 

All-Purpose  Flour 


=  1  CUP  LESS  2  TABLE- 
SPOONS sifted 
All-Purpose  Flour 

=  VA  CUPS  sifted  Cake 
and  Pastry  Flour 


The  above  substitutions  are  approximate. 

When  Cake  and  Pastry  Flour  is  enriched,  it  must 
meet  government  specifications  as  to  the  amounts  of 
vitamins  and  minerals  added  and  these  must  be  stated 
on  the  label. 


GRAHAM  FLOUR 

Graham  Flour  is  white  flour  milled  from  hard  spring 
wheat  to  which  bran  has  been  added  or  bran  and 
other  parts  of  the  wheat  kernel.  Graham  Flour,  with 
various  proportions  of  white  flour,  is  used  in  making 
yeast  breads  and  quick  breads. 


Bread  Flour  is  milled  from  hard  spring  wheat  and  is 
generally  known  as  "Second  Patent  Spring".  It  is 
usually  sold  to  bakeries  because  it  makes  excellent 
bread  with  bakery  equipment  but  has  too  much 
protein  (gluten)  to  be  used  for  home  use. 


CAKE  FLOUR 

Cake  flour  is  the  finest  portion  of  the  flour  milled 
from  Canadian  soft  winter  wheat  which  is  lower  in 
protein  than  hard  spring  wheat.  Cake  Flour  is  espe- 
cially suitable  for  angel  and  sponge  cakes. 

There  is  no  significant  difference  between  Canadian 
and  American  soft  wheat  flour  and  recipes  may  be 
used  interchangeably. 


WHOLEWHEAT  FLOUR 

Wholewheat  Flour  must  contain  all  the  natural  parts 
of  the  wheat  kernel  up  to  at  least  95%  of  the  total 
weight  of  the  wheat.  Wholewheat  Flour  contains 
more  protein  than  All-Purpose  Flour  and  produces 
heavier  products  because  of  the  bran  particles.  It  is 
used  in  various  proportions  with  All-Purpose  Flour 
for  yeast  breads,  rolls  and  quick  breads.  It  is  sold 
wherever  consumer  demand  warrants  it. 


SELF-RAISING  FLOUR 

Self-Raising  Flour  is  a  blend  of  wheat  flour,  salt  and 
baking  powder.  This  flour  can  be  used  with  most 
recipes  by  omitting  the  salt  and  baking  powder  called 
for  in  the  recipe.  It  is  not  available  in  all  parts  of 
Canada. 


^Kobin  Hood 

FLOUR   MILLS  LIMITED 
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VITAMIN  FOOD  CHART 

(SECOND  EDITION) 

Vitamins  .re  absolutely  essential  for  the  proper  growth  of  children  and  the  health  and  vigor  of  adults.  You  get  all  these 
vitamins  in  foods  as  shown  by  this  chart.  When  cooking  vegetables,  add  them  to  a  mintmum  amount  of  bo.ling  water 
and  cook  them  quickly  in  covered  pan  without  adding  soda.  That's  the  way  to  get  the  nrviximum  vitamin  values.  Canned 
and  frozen  foods  retain  their  vitamins  fairly  well. 


A 


CAROTENE— 
Provitamin  A 

FUNCTIONS: 


Aids  in  grovrtli  and  in  main- 
raining  normal  resistance  to 
infections  of  respiratory 
IracH  —  Aids  in  preventing 
night  blindness  —  Necessary 
to  maintain  normal  skin  con- 
dition. 


ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

EXCELLENT  SOURCES 
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THIAMINE 

1  FUNCTIONS: 


Aids  in  growth.  Helps  main- 
tain appetite  —  Essential  for 
carbohydrate  utilization  — 
Prevents  beri-beri. 


ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

EXCELLENT  SOURCES 


Butter 

Fish  Liver  Oils 


Liver 
Liver  Oils 


GOOD  SOURCES 


Eggs 

Kidr^eys 
Whole  Milk 


FRUITS 

EXCELLENT  SOURCES 

Apricots 
Cantaloupes 
Peaches  (Yellow) 


B 


RIBOFLAVIN 

2  FUNCTIONS; 


c 


Ham 
Liver 


Pork 
Yeast 


GOOD  SOURCES 


Beef 

Chicken 

Lamb 


Oysters 
Veal 

Whole  Milk 


Aids  in  growth. 

ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

EXCELLENT  SOURCES 


Ham 

Hearts 

Kidneys 


Liver 
Milk 
Yeast 


Prevents  scurvy  —  Necessary 
for  normal  development  of 
teeth  and  gums — Helps  form- 
ation of  normal  bones,  car- 
tilage and  muscles. 

FRUITS 

EXCELLENT  SOURCES 


GOOD  SOURCES 


Prunes 


VEGETABLES 

Color  may  be  used  as  an 
indicator  of  Vitamin  A.  Green 
vegetables  are  richer  than 
yellow,  and  yellow  richer 
than  red.  Vegetables  of  deep 
colors  are  usually  better 
sources  than  those  of  pale 
colors. 

EXCELLENT  SOURCES 

Beet  Tops 
Broccoli 
Carrots 
Chard 
Collards 
Dandelion 
jGreens 


GRAINS 

EXCELLENT  SOURCES 
Whcrit  Germ  Whole  Wheat 

GOOD  SOURCES 

Breads 

(Whole  Grain) 

Rolled  Oats 

VEGETABLES 

Thiamine  dissolves  in 
water.  Save  and  serve  your 
cooking  water  in  soup  or 
gravy,  at  the  same  meal  if 
possible. 


Tal( 


live 
"ale 


Peppers 

Potatoes  (Sweet) 
Pumpkin 
Spinach 
Squash 

(Hubbard) 
Tomatoes 
Turnip  Greens 
Watercress 


GOOD  SOURCES 

Beef  (Lean) 
Beef  Loin 
Brains 
Cheese 

(Cheddar) 

Cheese 
(Cottage) 

Eggs 

GRAINS 

EXCELLENT  SOURCES 
Wheat  Germ 

VEGETABLES 

GOOD  SOURCES 

Collards 
Kale 


TWO  KINDS 
XREAM  OF  WHEAT 

Quick  and  Regular 


ASCORBIC  ACID 

FUNCTIONS: 


D 


CALCIFEROL 

FUNCTIONS: 


Avocados 

Blueberries 

Cantaloupes 

Currants 

Gooseberries 

Grapefruit 

Strawberries 


Lemons 
Limes 
Oranges 
Pineapple 
Red  Rasp- 
berries 


GOOD  SOURCES 

Bananas  Peaches  (Fresh) 
Cranberries 

VEGETABLES 

EXCELLENT  SOURCES 

Asparagus  Mustard  Greens 
Beans  (Lima, Parsnips 

Soy,  String) Peas 
Beet  Greens  Potatoes 


Prevents  rickeH  —  For  tooth 
formation,  (especially  impor- 
tant to  young  children.) 

ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

EXCELLENT  SOURCES 

Cod  Liver  Oil 
Halibut  Liver  Oil 
Other  Fish  Oils 
Irradiated  Milk 
Evap.  Milk 

MINERALS 

are  among  the  important 
"small"  things  of  life 


Broccoli 
Brussels 
Sprouts 

Cabbage 

Chard 

Collards 

Kale 

Kohlrabi 


(White) 
Potatoes 
(Sweet) 

Rutabagas 
Spinach 
Tomatoes 
Turnips 
Turnip  Greens 


Calcium 

Chlorine 

Copper 

Iodine 

Iron 

Magnesium 


Manganese 

Phosphorus 

Potassium 

Sodium 

Sulphur 


MINERALS  ESSENTIAL  TO 
GOOD  HEALTH  ARE  PRO- 
VIDED BY  A  CAREFUL 
SELECTION  Of  NATURAL 
HIGH-VITAMIN  FOODS 


Quick  "Croom  of  Whoot" 
is  on  excellent  source  of 
Iron,  Colcium,  and  Ptiot- 
pKonis  for  di«H  low  or  do- 
fictent  in  tliOM  eloiiiontt. 


OTHER  VITAMINS 


Fish — Lean  Meats — Uvor — 
Peanuta  —  VThole  WKoat. 


Mustard  Greens 

GOOD  SOURCES 


Asparagus 
Green  Beans 


Leeks 
Peas 


Costs  Less  Than  1  c  A  Serving 


^1*       •  NIACINAMIDE— One  of  tlio 
NidCin  B-Complex  Vitamins. 

FUNCTIONS: 

Main  factor  in  preventing  or  curing  pellagra. 

"Cream  of  Wheat"  and  Chef  are  registered  trademorks.  Printed  in  Conoda  1-55 


CREAM  OF  WHEAT  (CANADA),  LTD. 

312  Chambers  Street 
WINNIPEG,  CANADA 


SCIENCE  CONFIRMS 
THE  IMPORTANCE 
OF  BREAKFAST 


Your  breakfast  should  provide  one-fourth  to 
one-third  of  all  the  nourishment  you  need 
every  day.  A  great  many  Canadians  fail  to  eat  a 
proper  breakfast  to  help  keep  them  going 
through  the  morning.  This  often  results  in 
that  "let  down"  feeling  before  lunchtime. 

An  adequate  breakfast  should  include  fruit, 
cereal,  milk  and  toast  to  help  supply  the  vita- 
mins, minerals,  food-energy  and  protein  your 
body  regularly  needs. 

Surveys  show  that  many  school  children  do 
not  have  a  proper  breakfast  to  adequately  meet 
their  nutritional  needs. 

Only  five  or  ten  minutes  are  required  to 
prepare  a  full-sized,  well-rounded  breakfast 
today. 

Breakfast,  the  forgotten  meal,  can  be  made 
new,  interesting,  and  appealing  with  just  a 
minimum  of  planning  beforehand. 

TWO  KINDS 
"CREAM  OF  WHEAT" 

Quick  and  Regular 


CosH  Less  Titan  1  c  A  Sarvinf 


IT'S  SMART  TO  EAT 
A  GOOD  BREAKFAST 

Make  your  Better  Breakfast 

extra  appetizing  and  satisfying 


Fruit-and-cereal  combinations  add  interest 
and  appeal  to  breakfast.  There  are  dozens  of 
ways  to  serve  and  enjoy  that  special  favorite, 
"Cream  of  Wheat"  Here  are  some  you'll  want 
to  try: 

#  "Cream  of  Wheat"  with  smooth  maple 
syrup  ...  or  brown  sugar. 

#  "Cream  of  Wheat"  with  plump  raisins 
...  or  chopped  dates  or  figs  ...  or  nut 
meats. 

#  "Cream  of  Wheat"  with  stewed  prunes 
...  or  peaches  ...  or  apricots. 

#  "Cream  of  Wheat"  with  fresh  fruits 

.  .  .  bananas  .  .  .  strawberries  ...  or 
other  favorites. 

#  "Cream  of  Wheat"  v/ith  cinnamon  and 
butter  .  .  .  with  flecks  of  chocolate  .  .  . 
or  pinwheels  of  chocolate  syrup. 

#  "Cream  of  Wheat"  with  strawberry  jam 
...  or  currant  jelly  .  .  .  orange  marma- 
lade ...  or  your  choice  of  other  jams 
and  jellies. 

#  "Cream  of  Wheat"  fried!  First,  molded 
and  chilled  in  a  pan,  then  sliced  and 
browned  in  hot  butter  or  fat  and  served 
with  syrup. 


OTHER 

HEALTH  EDUCATIONAL  MATERIAL  AVAILABLE 

E  B  C  E  Baby  Leaflet  "Commontente  Feeding 

■        ^  ^  HabiH  fer  Your  ChiWren" 


WRITE 

CREAM  OF  WHEAT  (Canada)  LTD. 
312  Chanibert  Street 
WINNIPEG,  CANADA 
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Pastry 


Recipes  -  Techniques  -  Characteristics 

PASTRY  FOR  ONE  9"  DOUBLE  CRUST 

2  cups  sifted  Robin  Hood  All-Purpose  Flour  2  cups  sifted  Velvet  Cake  and  Pastry  Flour 

OR 


%  teaspoon  salt 

2/3  cup  lard  OR  vegetable  shortening 
5  or  6  tablespoons  cold  water 


Vi  teaspoon  salt 

1/2  cup  lard  OR  vegetable  shortening 
4  to  5  tablespoons  water 


Standard  Method 


.   Sift  flour  and  salt  into  bowl. 

2.  Cut  in  lard  or  shortening  until  size  of  small  peas. 
If  all-purpose  flour  is  used,  cut  in  half  of  the  fat 
until  mixture  is  fine  and  mealy;  then  cut  in  re- 
mainder until  the  size  of  small  peas. 


Sprinkle  on  cold  water,  one  teaspoonful  at  a  time; 
tossing  mixture  up  from  bottom  of  bowl  with  a 
fork. 

Press  dough  together;  divide  in  two,  round  up 
and  flatten  each  portion  slightly.  Chill  or  roll  out 
at  once. 


PASTRY  SECRETS 

1 .   Ingredients  must  be  measured  accurately  for  best  results. 

2    The  size  of  the  fat  particles  is  important.  The  fat  should  be  distributed 

■  throughout  the  dough  in  small  pieces  All-purpose  f ^o"^'"^  "^^[^ 
gluten  so  it  is  important  when  using  it  for  pastry  to  cut  half  the  fat  in  until 
it  is  very  fine  so  that  it  can  tenderize  the  pastry.  The  remammg  shortenmg 
is  left  in  small  pieces  to  produce  flakiness. 

3.  The  temperature  of  the  water  is  important.  Ice  cold  water  is  best. 

4  The  water  should  be  distributed  evenly  throughout  the  dough.  If  there  is 

■  too  much  water  in  one  spot,  that  spot  will  be  hard.  An  easy  way  to  achieve 
even  distribution  of  the  water  is  to  sprinkle  it  over  the  dry  m-xture  o"^ 
teaspoonful  at  a  time,  while  tossing  the  mixture  up  from  the  bottom  of  he 
bowl  with  a  fork.  Large  lumps  of  dough  are  removed  as  they  form  and 
perTodTcally  the  lump  of  dough  is  removed  from  the  fork,  the  lumps  being 
placed  on  a  piece  of  waxed  paper. 

When  dough  is  pressed  together  it  should  just  barely  hold  together  If 
pastry  ball  is  wet  and  sticky,  pastry  will  be  hard.  When  dough  is  cut  in 
half  it  should  look  flaky  on  the  cut  surface. 

5  Dough  is  cut  in  half  and  each  crust  or  shell  rolled  out  individually  Each 
half  is  rounded  up  and  flattened  slightly  so  that  it  will  roll  more  easily  into 
a  drcle  If  allowed  to  sit  5  or  10  minutes  before  rolling  (preferably  in 
refrigerator)  the  moisture  will  permeate  the  dough  allowing  easier  rolling. 

6  The  bakeboard  or  table  top  should  be  lightly  coated  with  flour.  Only 
enough  should  be  used  to  keep  the  pastry  from 

pastry  canvas  may  be  used  on  the  bakeboard  and  a  stockinette  on  the 
roUing  pin. ) 

7  Pastry  should  be  rolled  with  a  light  hand  from  the  centre  out  to  the  edge 
where  the  pin  should  be  lifted  and  brought  back  to  the  centre;  then 
Tnother  roll  is  made  in  another  direction.  Good  pastry  will  have  a  tendency 
to  crack  The  cracks  may  be  pinched  or  rolled  together  lightly  and  t h  s 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  thev  appear.  The  rolling  pin  may  pick  up  bits 
of  shortening  which  cause  slicking.  It  should  be  scraped  down  and 
refloured  lightly  whenever  necessary. 


8. 


Pastry  dough,  when  it  is  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  should  be  loosened 
from  board  with  a  long,  flexible,  metal  spatula  and  turned  over.  The 
board  should  be  lightly  floured  before  putting  the  dough  down  again. 


9.  Pastry  should  be  rolled  to  about  Vs"  thickness  without  turning  and 
reflouring  again  (a  second  turning  would  allow  the  pastry  to  absorb  too 
much  flour).  To  measure  correct  size  turn  pie  plate  upside  down  over 
rolled  pastry,  it  should  be  P/2"  larger  all  around.  Loosen  pastry  from 
surface  with  metal  spatula. 

Pastry  must  be  handled  gently  when  being 
transferred  to  pie  plate.  It  must  not  be 
stretched  or  it  will  shrink  while  baking.  It 
may  be  folded  in  two  for  easier  handling  or  it 
may  be  transferred  by  placing  over  rolling  pin 
and  unrolling  over  pie  plate. 


11.  Pastry  should  be  eased  gently  into  pie  plate  without  stretching  using 
fingertips  to  fit  dough  into  place  and  making  sure  no  air  is  trapped 
between  pastry  and  plate. 


FOR  ONE-CRUST  SHELL 

Fit  rolled  pastry  into  pie  plate,  allowing  to  hang  over  edge.  Tuck  under, 
even  with  pan,  and  flute  edge  or  press  with  tines  of  fork.  If  pie  shell  is  to  be 
baked  before  filling,  prick  pastry  through  to  bottom  and  sides  using  tines  of 
fork.  This  allows  steam  to  escape  and  prevents  puffing.  Bake  8  to  10  minutes 
in  very  hot  oven,  475 °F.  If  glass  ovenware  is  used,  reduce  temperature 
by  25°. 

FOR  DOUBLE-CRUST  PIE 

Roll  out  one  portion  of  dough  and  fit  into  pie  plate,  trimming  even  with  rim.  Roll  out  remaining  pastry,  fold  and 
make  2  or  3  slashes  in  it.  Fill  pastry-lined  pie  plate  and  fit  on  top  crust.  Trim,  leaving  V2  inch  overlap.  Fold  this 
under  bottom  pastry.  Flute  edge  or  press  with  tines  of  fork.  Bake  in  hot  oven,  450°F.,  for  10  minutes  and  then 
reduce  heat  to  moderate,  350°F.,  for  remainder  of  baking  period;  or  bake  at  a  constant  temperature  of  425 ''F., 
until  filling  is  soft  and  pastry  well  browned. 


FOR  LATTICE-TOP  PIE 


Make  bottom  crust  with  Vi"  overhang  on  pastry.  Cut  pastry  for  top  crust  into  Vi''  wide  strips  using  pastry 
wheel  or  pinking  shears.  Lay  across  tilling  about  1"  apart.  Turn  every  other  strip  back  and  place  a  strip 
diagonally  across  the  centre.  Return  folded  strips  to  first  position.  Turn  back  alternate  strips.  Lay  next  diagonal 
strip  down.  Continue  this  process  to  edge.  Then  work  from  the  centre  to  the  opposite  edge  in  the  same  manner. 
Cut  strips  even  with  edge.  Turn  overhanging  pastry  over  ends  and  make  a  high  fluted  edge. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  GOOD  PASTRY  AND  PIES 

Good  pastry  is  flaky,  tender,  well  browned  and  tastes  of  neither  shortening  nor  salt.  It  should  be  about  l^s" 
thick.  The  bottom  crust  of  a  2-crust  pie  should  be  well-cooked  without  being  heavy  or  doughy. 

The  filling  should  be  well-flavoured  and  just  thick  enough  to  keep  its  form  but  not  so  thick  that  it  is  rubbery. 

Meringue  should  be  tender,  attractively  swirled  and  browned,  touching  the  crust  all  the  way  around  the  pie 
and  should  not  shrink,  lose  moisture  or  be  covered  with  drops  of  syrup. 

REASONS  FOR  FAILURE 

1 .  Tough  pastry  is  caused  by  rolling  too  much,  rolling  too  heavily  or  doing  any  unnecessary  mixing. 

2.  Hard,  brittle  pastry  is  caused  by  too  much  water  or  too  little  shortening. 

3.  Greasy  pastry  is  caused  by  too  much  shortening. 

4.  Crumbly  pastry  is  caused  by  not  enough  water;  if  crumbs  are  fine  and  greasy  the  fat  has  been  too  finely  cut. 

5.  Shrinkage  of  pastry  in  the  pan  is  caused  by  stretching  while  placing  in  pan  and  sometimes  by  overhandling 
which  overdevelops  the  gluten.  Shrinkage  can  also  be  caused  by  rolling  too  thin. 


STORING  PIES 

Cover  fruit  pies  with  waxed  paper  and  keep  at  room  temperature  in  a  pantry,  cupboard  or  bread  box.  Before 
serving  heat  a  few  moments  in  a  moderate  oven.  Keep  the  following  refrigerated:  cream  pies,  custard  pies, 

chifTon  pics  and  pics  containing  whipped  cream  garnishes. 


FREEZING  PIES 

Complete  pies  may  be  frozen  baked  or  unbaked.  Baked  pies  should  be  cooled  to  room  temperature  and  wrapped 
immediately.  Pie  shells  can  be  frozen  baked  or  unbaked  and  should  be  frozen  before  wrapping  to  prevent 
breakage;  then  wrapped  and  stored  in  freezer.  Pastry  circles  should  be  separated  with  foil  or  two  layers  of 
waxed  paper  and  wrapped  in  package  of  2  or  4  depending  on  how  many  pies  or  shells  will  be  baked  at  one  time. 

Custard  pies  or  cream  pies  have  a  tendency  to  become  granular  and  do  not  freeze  too  well.  Meringues  harden 
upon  freezing  so  they  should  not  be  frozen.  Pumpkin  pies  may  be  frozen  and  should  be  frozen  unbaked,  the 
filling  being  poured  into  unbaked  shell  and  the  pie  frozen  before  being  wrapped. 

Fruit  pies  are  better  if  they  are  frozen  unbaked.  They  should  be  prepared  in  the  regular  manner  except  the 
slashes  jn  the  top  crust  should  not  be  made  until  the  pies  are  taken  out  of  the  freezer  and  put  in  the  oven  to  bake, 
this  is  to  prevent  loss  of  moisture  by  evaporatoin  during  the  freezer-storage  period. 

Baked  fruit  pies  are  defrosted  at  room  temperature  for  1  to  I  Vi  hours  and  then  heated  in  moderate  oven, 
350^F.,  30  minutes  or  in  hot  oven,  400°F.  for  20  minutes. 


Unbaked  frozen  fruit  pies  may  be  placed  directly  in  hot  oven  425 °F.  for  50  to  60  minutes.  The  slashes  in  the 
crust  should  be  made  3  or  4  minutes  after  putting  in  the  oven. 


Baked  and  unbaked  pics  will  keep  in  freezer  2  to  3  months;  chiff"on  pies,  one  month. 


LEMON  MERINGUE  PIE 


¥4  cup  granulated  sugar 

5  tablespoons  cornstarch 
V4  teaspoon  salt 

2  cups  water 

1  tablespoon  grated  lemon  rind 

2  egg  yolks 

Ys  cup  granulated  sugar 
I  tablespoon  butter 

6  tablespoons  lemon  juice 

Meringue: 

3  egg  whites 

14  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar 
6  tablespoons  granulated  sugar 


Prepare  and  bake  pie  shell. 

Mix  ¥4  cup  sugar,  cornstarch,  and  salt  in  saucepan.  Add  water  and 
lemon  rind.  Cook  over  low  heat,  stirring  constantly,  until  mixture  is  thick 
and  clear.  Allow  to  bubble  one  minute.  Beat  egg  yolks;  then  add  V3  cup 
sugar.  Add  part  of  hot  mixture;  blend.  Gradually  add  to  mixture  in 
saucepan,  stirring  constantly.  Cook  2  minutes.  Remove  from  heat,  add 
butter  and  lemon  juice.  Cool;  pour  into  cooled,  baked  pie  shell. 

For  meringue:  beat  egg  whites  and  cream  of  tartar  until  frothy  but  not 
stiff.  Gradually  beat  in  sugar,  one  teaspoon  at  a  time.  Continue  to  beat 
until  mixture  is  glossy  and  stands  in  soft  peaks.  Pile  on  cooled  hlling. 
With  spatula  spread  toward  edge  so  that  it  touches  crust  all  around. 
(This  sealing  prevents  meringue  from  shrinking  away  from  edge.)  Bake 
in  a  hot  oven,  425 °F.  for  5  to  6  minutes  or  until  delicate  brown.  Let  cool 
at  room  temperature  away  from  draughts. 


1 V4  cups  cooked  or  canned  pumpkin 
(well  drained) 
cup  brown  sugar 
y4  teaspoon  salt 
y4  teaspoon  nutmeg 
y4  teaspoon  ginger 
1 V4  teaspoons  cinnamon 
4  teaspoons  light  molasses 
3  eggs,  beaten  slightly 
V3  cup  milk 
1  cup  evaporated  milk  or  cream 


PUMPKIN  PIE 

Prepare  unbaked  pastry  shell  and  chill  it.  Preheat  oven  to  very  hot, 
450°F.  Combine  well-drained  pumpkin  with  sugar,  salt,  spices,  and 
molasses.  Beat  eggs;  add  milk  and  evaporated  milk.  Combine  thoroughly 
with  pumpkin  mixture.  Pour  into  chilled,  unbaked  pastry  shell.  Bake  pie 
on  lowest  rack  in  oven  for  10  minutes;  then  reduce  oven  temperature  to 
350°F.  (moderate  oven).  Bake  until  pumpkin  custard  is  set  or  until 
silver  knife  inserted  in  edge  of  filling  comes  out  clean  (approximately  50 
to  55  minutes).  Cool  before  serving. 


5  cups  peeled,  sliced  apples 
(about  5  to  7  apples) 
¥4  to  1  cup  sugar 
1  tablespoon  butter 
1  teaspoon  cinnamon 


APPLE  PIE 

Combine  sugar,  cinnamon  and  apples  in  bowl  before  preparing  pastry 
(amount  of  sugar  depending  on  tartness  of  apples).  Preheat  oven  to 
450°F.,  (very  hot).  Prepare  pastry.  Fill  pastry-lined  pie  plate  with  apple 
mixture.  Dot  with  small  pieces  of  butter.  Cover  with  top  crust.  Bake  pie 
on  lowest  rack  in  oven  for  10  minutes;  then  reduce  heat  to  350°F. 
(moderate  oven)  and  bake  for  45  to  50  minutes  longer,  or  bake  at 
425°F.  for  25  to  35  minutes. 


Hobin  Hood 

FLOUR   MILLS  LIMITED 


LEAVENERS  AND  LEAVENING  AGENTS 

Leaveners  are  lifters.  They  expand  the  flour  framework  of 
batters  and  doughs  so  that  the  finished  product  will  be  light, 
porous  and  digestible.  A  leavener,  as  a  rule,  is  a  gas— air, 
steam,  carbon  dioxide— incorporated  into  a  batter  or  dough 
durings  its  preparation,  or  generated  during  preparation  and  in 
the  early  stages  of  baking.  The  leavening  agents— yeast,  bak- 
ing powder,  soda  and  sour  milk,  etc. — are  often  referred  to  as 
"leaveners",  rather  than  the  carbon  dioxide  gas  they  produce. 
Yeast  breads  and  quick  breads,  cakes  and  cookies  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  well-balanced,  hunger-satisfying  meals.  The 
nutritional  value  of  such  baked  products  is  relative  to  the  type 
of  ingredients  used  in  their  preparation.  Flour  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  of  the  energy  foods  and,  in  addition,  contributes 
protein,  the  chief  building  and  repair  material  for  body  tissue. 
Milk,  an  excellent  food,  is  a  rich  source  of  calcium,  the  B  vita- 
mins, protein,  and  a  good  source  of  Vitamin  A.  Fats  and  sugars 
are  important  in  the  diet  mainly  as  a  source  of  energy  (calories). 
Butter  and  margarine  contain  fat-soluble  Vitamin  A,  which 
tends  to  reduce  susceptibility  to  infection  by  keeping  body 
tissues  healthy.  Eggs,  as  well  as  supplying  protein,  are  im- 
portant sources  of  vitamins  and  minerals. 

AIR  is  the  simplest  of  the  natural  or  physical  leaveners.  It 
may  be  creamed  into  fat,  sifted  into  flour,  whipped  into  eggs, 
beaten  into  a  batter  or  kneaded  into  a  dough.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  heat,  air  will  expand  and  so  help  to  increase  the 
volume  of  a  baked  product.  Air  whipped  into  egg  whites  is 
the  principal  leavener  for  those  light  and  delicate  cakes  of  the 
sponge  or  angel  type.  However,  when  a  cake's  major  leavener 
is  a  chemical  one,  air  creamed,  whipped  or  beaten  into  the 
batter  acts  as  an  important  secondary  lifter. 

STEAM  is  another  physical  leavener.  It  is  formed  from  the 
liquids  in  all  flour  mixtures  when  they  are  heated.  Steam  is  a 
secondary  leavener  in  every  batter  or  dough,  but  some 
products  such  as  popovers,  depend  almost  entirciv  upon  steam 
for  leavening. 

YEAST  ^  biological  leavening  agent,  is  a  living  plant  which 
grows  and  multiplies  under  proper  conditions.  In  doughs,  as 
yeast  utilizes  sugars,  the  process  of  fermentation  begins.  Under 
given  conditions,  hundreds  of  tiny  gas  bubbles  (carbon  dioxide) 
are  formed  which  permeate  the  heavy  mass  of  dough  and  make 
it  light  and  porous.  Fermentation  continues  steadily  through 
mixing,  rising,  kneading  and  into  the  early  part  of  baking. 
Yeast  is  the  major  leavener  in  commercial  and  home-baked 
bread  and  rolls,  and  is  the  vital  ingredient  of  all  raised  doughs. 

SODA  combination  with  cream  of  tartar,  sour  milk  or 
molasses,  has  long  been  used  as  a  chemical  leavening  agent. 
The  acidic  components  of  the  latter  ingredients  combine  with 
soda,  and  in  the  presence  of  moisture  produce  carbon  dioxide. 
Because  all  sour  milk  does  not  possess  the  same  degree  of 
acidity,  there  has  always  been  uncertainty  as  to  how  much 
soda  should  be  used  to  neutralize  the  acid.  If  too  much  soda 
is  used,  undesirable  products  result.  Today  many  recipes  for 
cakes  and  quick  breads  still  use  this  method  for  the  special 
colour  and  flavour  it  imparts,  but  modern  recipes  usually  add 
a  second  leavener,  baking  powder,  to  assure  certain  and  suffi- 
cient leavening. 

BAKING  POWDER  modern  quick  leavening  agent,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  baking  ingredients  of  all  time.  With  the 
discovery  of  baking  powder  near  the  middle  of  the  19th 
Century,  a  new  era  of  home  baking  began. 
All  baking  powders  are  blends  of  baking  soda,  an  acid  com- 
ponent and  usually  starch  or  flour.  The  kind  of  acid  ingredient 
and  the  amounts  of  soda  and  starch  may  vary,  depending  upon 
the  type  of  powder.  Under  the  Canadian  Food  and  Drug 
Regulations  (Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare)  a 


"baking  powder  shall  yield  not  less  than  10%  of  its  weight  of 
carbon  dioxide."  Most  baking  powders  for  home  consump- 
tion yield  more  than  this  minimum.  Starch  or  flour  coats  the 
particles  of  soda  and  acid  to  retard  their  reaction  in  the  pack- 
age. Reaction  between  the  soda  and  the  acid  ingredient  in  the 
presence  of  moisture  starts  the  generation  of  carbon  dioxide. 
Through  mixing  and  on  into  baking,  more  gas  is  generated 
and  expands  until  it  fills  the  batter  or  dough  with  innumerable 
fine  cells. 

MAJOR  TYPES  OF  BAKING  POWDER 

Since  the  introduction  of  prepared  baking  powders,  many 
brands  have  come  to  market.  At  present,  in  Canada,  these 
brands  for  home  use  fall  into  two  major  classes. 

COMBINATION  BAKING  POWDERS  have  as  their  acid  in- 
gredients calcium  phosphate  and  sodium  aluminum  sulphate, 
sometimes  called  "alum"  or  S.A.S.  These  combination  powders 
work  slowly  in  cold  mixes  and  give  off  the  major  portion  of 
their  leavening  gas  during  baking. 

PHOSPHATE  BAKING  POWDERS  are  made  by  combining  cal- 
cium or  sodium  phosphate  with  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  starch. 
For  more  than  50  years.  Magic  Baking  Powder  has  been  the 
best  known  example  of  this  type  of  leavener,  a  blend  of  three 
wholesome  ingredients  intimately  mixed  in  balanced  propor- 
tion for  perfect  leavening  action. 

A  phosphate  baking  powder  acts  steadily.  It  begins  to  give  off 
leavening  gas  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  moisture.  All 
through  mixing  and  on  into  baking,  this  action  continues. 
Without  interruption,  leavening  gas  is  produced  and  con- 
tinuously expands  batters  and  doughs  into  light,  well-risen 
products  with  many  tiny  air  holes.  Such  a  baking  powder 
releases  part  of  its  leavening  gas  in  the  cold  batter  or  dough, 
the  remainder  under  the  influence  of  heat. 
A  phosphate  baking  powder  leaves  no  bitter-tasting  residue 
and  has  no  bleaching  chemical  action.  Inside  cake  colours 
remain  strong  and  bright.  This  is  particularly  easy  to  see  in 
chocolate  cakes  where,  with  a  well-balanced  phosphate 
leavener,  the  colour  is  an  appetizing,  rich  red-brown. 


A  top-grade  baked  product  should  have: 

(1)  Delicious,  fresh  flavour 

(2)  Clear,  bright  inside  cake  colour 

(3)  Velvety-to-the-touch  texture 

(4)  Fine,  even  grain 

(5)  Good  volume 

(6)  Symmetrical  shape 

(7)  The  keep-fresh  quality  of  moisture 

Ingredients  should  be  selected  which  aid  in  producing  baked  goods 
that  come  up  to  these  standards.  Recipes  in  general,  leave  the 
choice  of  type  or  brand  of  baking  powder  to  the  mdmdual. 
Sometimes  a  recipe  may  indicate  a  definite  type  or  brand.  In 
any  recipe.  Magic  Baking  Powder  may  be  used  with  complete 
success,  and  will  help  to  assure  high-score  products.  In  using 
Magic,  always  measure  the  exact  amount  of  baking  powder  in 
the  recipe. 


►  PREPARATION  (with  student  participation) 

1.  Discuss  the  important  place  of  breads  and  baked  products  in  the  modem  menu,  bringing 
out  the  full  nutrition  story  of  baked  goods. 

2.  Explain  the  action  of  the  five  different  kinds  of  leaveners. 

3  Chart  the  difference  between  batters  and  doughs,  the  ingredients  used  in  making  them, 
the  products  made  from  them  and,  using  the  "How  to  Judge  a  Good  Product"  wall  chart, 
the  standards  by  which  to  judge  finished  products. 

4.  Discuss  the  relation  of  oven  temperatures  to  quality  of  finished  products. 

DEMONSTRATIONS 

1.  Using  the  "Method"  wall  chart,  demonstrate  characteristic  strokes  for  combining  in- 
gredients according  to  five  standard  methods  of  mixing. 

2.  Arrange  a  display  of  the  right  equipment  for  home  baking,  discussing  the  importance  of 
bowls,  spoons,  baking  pans  and  sheets  of  the  proper  size  and  materials. 

3.  Using  the  chocolate  cake  recipe  in  the  student  manual,  prepare  in  advance  of  class  the 
two  layers  or  the  eight-inch  square  cake.  Discuss  colour,  shape,  texture  and  grain. 

4.  Demonstrate  both  simple  and  more  elaborate  ways  of  icing  a  cake,  or  ask  one  of  your 
advanced  students  to  give  the  icing  demonstration  illustrated  in  the  student  piece.  Discufls 
flavour  of  cake  and  complementary  icings.  Sample  if  desired. 

LABORATORY  PROCEDURES 

1.  Have  half  the' students  make  the  Magic  Baking  Powder  Biscuits,  using  proportions  given 
in  recipe  and  rolling  and  cutting  the  biscuits;  have  the  rest  of  the  students  make  up  the 
dough  using  proportion  of  liquid  given  in  recipe  footnote  for  Drop  Biscuits.  Bake  biscuits 
and  compare  the  results. 

2.  Have  half  the  class  make  up  chocolate  cake,  the  other  half  a  sponge  cake.  Compare  the 
two  cakes,  bringing  out  differences  in  method,  leaveners,  standards  for  judging.  If  possible, 
repeat  in  a  following  laboratory  period,  reversing  the  assignments  so  that  each  student 
has  some  practical  experience  with  the  two  types  of  cake. 

3.  Ask  students  to  plan  simple  breakfast  or  luncheon  menus  including  either  biscuits  or  a 
quick  bread.  Choose  one  menu,  divide  activity  among  group,  have  students  prepare  and 
serve  the  meal  during  one  laboratory  period. 

FOLLOW-UP  AND  HOME  EXPERIENCE 

1.  Use  Quiz  method  to  check  retention  of  information. 

2.  Ask  each  student  to  prepare  at  home  for  the  family— (a)  a  breakfast  featuring  pancakes, 
(b)  a  luncheon  with  an  interesting  quick  bread,  (c)  a  dinner  with  a  cake  dessert— and 
report  to  the  class  on  menu  and  family  reaction. 

Pr«par«d  by  th«  CONSUMER  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 
STANDARD  BRANDS  LIMITED  for  MAGIC  BAKING  POWDER 
550  SK«rbrooke  Street  West,  Montreal,  P.Q. 


TeocK«r  G-BPSISA 


LItho.  In  Canada 


^1 

the  wonderful  world  of 

chocolate 

Long  before  the  discovery  of  America,  cacao 
beans  were  used  as  food  in  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Cortez  that  chocolate 
became  known  in  Europe. 

At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortez, 
cacao  beans  were  used  as  currency.  A  rabbit  could  be 
bought  for  10  beans,  a  slave  for  100  and  even  the  royal 
taxes  were  paid  with  bags  of  beans.  In  addition,  the 
wealthy  used  them  to  make  their  favourite  beverage 
"Chocolatl",  a  thick  drink  made  of  crushed  beans, 
whipped  to  the  consistency  of  honey  and  flavoured 
with  chili  and  vanilla.  Montezuma  served  this  beverage 
to  Cortez  as  the  climax  of  a  magnificent  banquet. 

The  Spaniards  liked  the  brew  but  it  was  too  bitter  for 
their  taste  so  they  sweetened  it  with  sugar.  Then 
someone  got  the  idea  of  serving  it  hot,  and  so  hot 
chocolate  was  discovered.  For  years  the  Spaniards 
cultivated  cacao  beans  in  their  overseas  dominions 
and  guarded  their  secret  carefully  but,  gradually, 
it  leaked  out  and  chocolate  houses  sprang  up  all 
over  Europe.  In  fact,  as  early  as  1550  chocolate 
factories  existed  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

The  home  of  the  cacao  tree  is  in  the  sun- 
drenched humid  lands  of  the  tropics— West  Africa, 
Brazil,  Ecuador,  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  British 
West  Indies,  Mexico  and  Venezuela. 

Although  the  trees  grow  wild,  for  commercial  pur- 
poses they  are  cultivated  in  large  plantations  in  rich 
fertile  valleys  or  in  the  coastal  plains  where  the  rainfall 
is  generous  and  constant.  Seeds  from  highly  productive 
trees  are  planted  in  nurseries  and,  when  the  seedlings 
reach  the  required  growth,  they  are  transplanted.  Be- 
cause the  trees,  particularly  in  the  first  two  to  four  years 
of  growth,  are  delicate,  they  are  planted  in  the  shelter  of 
other  tropical  trees  to  protect  them  from  sun  and  wind. 

When  fully  mature,  the  tree  which  is  an  evergreen 
will  reach  a  height  of  16  to  40  feet.  The  large  glossy 
leaves  are  first  red  and  then  turn  green.  The  blossoms 
are  either  pink  or  white,  with  five  petals  and  grow  in 
clusters  on  the  trunks  and  older  branches.  When  the 
flowers  die,  the  cacao  pods  —  the  fruit  of  the  tree  — 
appear.  The  pods  are  melon-shaped  and  embedded  in 
the  mucilaginous  pulp  are  the  cacao  beans.  Each  pod 
contains  20  to  50  beans. 

When  they  first  appear,  the  pods  are  green  or  maroon. 
As  they  ripen,  they  change  to  gold  or  scarlet  with  flecks 
of  colour. 


HARVESTING 

Although  the  tree  bears  all  year  round,  there  are 
two  main  harvests  a  year.  When  the  beans  are  ripe, 
skilled  workmen  with  long  handled  steel  knives  care- 
fully cut  the  pods  from  the  tree  so  that  the  soft  delicate 
bark  is  not  damaged.  Women  and  children  gather  the 
pods  into  baskets  and  take  them  to  a  central  spot. 
There  they  are  dried  for  24  hours.  Then  the  men  break 
the  pods  with  native  hatchets  and  the  women  and 
children  scoop  out  the  beans. 

The  beans  are  next  passed  through  a  fermenting 
process.  On  the  modern  plantations  this  is  done  in 
tanks;  in  more  primitive  ones  the  beans  are  put  into 
holes  in  the  ground  and  covered  with  earth  or  clay. 

Fermenting  brings  about  both  colour  and  flavour 
changes.  The  beans  change  from  a  creamy  white  to  a 
reddish  colour  and  the  characteristic  flavour  of  choco- 
late starts  to  develop. 

Beans  in  this  state  are  high  in  moisture  and  to  pre- 
serve them  for  their  long  voyage  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  they  are  dried.  On  some  plantations  they  are 
dried  by  spreading  on  trays  in  the  sun.  If  the  climate 
is  too  moist  for  sun  drying,  the  beans  are  dried  inside 
by  hot  air  pipes. 


FROM  BEAN  TO  BAR 

At  General  Foods'  Walter  Baker  Plant  in  Montreal, 
the  beans  are  first  passed  through  a  cleaning  machine 
which  removes  dried  cacao  pulp,  pieces  of  pod  and  any 
foreign  material  that  had  not  been  removed  in  the 
producing  countries. 

Now  they  go  to  the  roaster  —  huge  ovens  in  which  the 
beans  are  turned  over  and  over.  Highly  skilled  men  are 
in  charge  of  this  process  for  on  it  —  to  a  large  extent  — 
depends  the  flavour  of  the  finished  product.  Too  little 
roasting  produces  beans  which  lack  flavour  —  too  much 
roasting  makes  them  bitter.  During  roasting  the  beans 
develop  a  rich  brown  colour  and  the  characteristic 
aroma  of  chocolate. 

From  the  roaster  the  beans  go  to  the  cracker  and 
fanner.  This  is  a  continuous  operation.  First,  the  beans 
are  squeezed  between  two  roflers  which  crack  the  shell 
and  break  the  kernel  into  nibs,  then  they  pass  to  the 
fanners  where  controlled  air  currents  separate  the  shells 
from  the  nibs. 

Just  as  coffee  beans  from  different  plantations  vary 
in  flavour  and  characteristics  so  do  cacao  beans.  So 
the  beans  are  carefully  blended  according  to  formula 
to  give  the  final  chocolate  product  the  best  possible 
flavour,  colour  and  characteristics. 

The  nibs  now  pass  to  the  mill  where  they  are  crushed 
between  large  grinding  stones  or  roll  mills.  This  process 
generates  sufficient  heat  to  liquefy  the  cocoa  butter  and 
produce  what  is  known  as  ^'chocolate  liquor". 


KINDS  OF  CHOCOLATE 

Unsweetened  Chocolate 

This  satin  smooth,  red  brown  liquor  so  rich  in  cocoa 
butter  is  poured  into  moulds,  cooled  and  wrapped. 
Nothing  is  added,  nothing  is  removed.  Baker's  Un- 
sweetened Chocolate  is  pure  rich  chocolate. 

Sweet  and  Semi-Sweet  Chocolate 

The  method  of  manufacturing  for  these  fine  products 
is  the  same.  They  differ  only  in  the  amount  of  sugar 
and  cocoa  butter  added.  Sugar  is  added  to  the  pure 
chocolate  liquor  as  it  comes  from  the  grinders  until  a 
dry  paste  is  formed.  This  paste  is  ground  smooth  on 
specially  designed  chocolate  steel  roll  refiners.  From 
here,  the  paste  goes  to  the  conche  —  a  piece  of  equip- 
ment in  the  shape  of  a  shell.  Stone  rolls  move  up  and 
down  the  conche  in  a  reciprocating  motion  for  periods 
up  to  72  hours.  During  this  process,  the  chocolate  is 
thoroughly  emulsified  giving  it  smooth  texture  and  fine 
flavour.  During  conching  sufficient  cocoa  butter  is  added 
to  make  a  liquid  of  the  desired  consistency  and  texture. 
After  this,  the  chocolate  is  carefully  cooled  until  the 
cocoa  butter  starts  to  solidify.  This  process  is  called 
"tempering".  At  this  stage  the  finished  chocolate  is 
chilled  to  harden  in  moulding  pans.  Tempering  is  an  art 
and  on  this  step  depends  the  stability  of  the  finished 
product. 

Semi-Sweet  Chocolate  Chips 

The  method  of  manufacturing  is  similar  to  Sweet 
and  Semi-Sweet  Chocolates  but  less  cocoa  butter  is 
added.  The  chocolate  goes  to  special  tempering  tanks 
where  it  is  cooled  to  the  solidifying  point  of  cocoa 
butter.  Then  it  is  extruded  in  dots  on  an  endless  un- 
dulating steel  belt.  The  undulating  action  of  the  belt 
produces  the  characteristic  little  curl  on  the  top  of  the 
chip. 

Cocoa 

The  chocolate  liquor  as  it  comes  from  the  grinders 
passes  into  hydraulic  presses  and  part  of  the  cocoa 
butter  is  removed,  leaving  a  comparatively  hard  dry 
cake.  This  is  ground  to  a  powder  and  sifted  to  remove 
all  coarse  particles,  leaving  an  exceedingly  fine  powder. 


Chncniatc  C ream  Drnns 


Chocolate  Chip  Oatmeal  Cookies 


1  package  (8  squares)  Baker's  Semi- 
Sweet  Chocolate 
%  cup  sweetened  condensed  milk* 
V4  teaspoon  salt 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 


Heat  chocolate  over  hot  water  until  partly  melted;  then 
remove  from  hot  water  and  stir  rapidly  until  entirely 
melted.  Add  milk,  salt  and  vanilla  and  blend  well.  Drop 
from  teaspoon  on  waxed  paper.  Chill  until  firm.  Makes 
about  5  dozen  small  drops. 
♦For  best  results,  have  milk  at  room  temperature. 

Peanut  Butter  Drops.  Use  above  recipe.  Add  2  table- 
spoons peanut  butter  to  condensed  milk  and  blend  well. 

Chocolate  Nut  Drops.  Use  above  recipe.  Add  Vs  to  V2 
cup  chopped  nuts  to  mixture  with  the  condensed  milk. 

Honey  Almond  Drops.  Use  above  recipe.  Omit  vanilla 
and  reduce  condensed  milk  to  V4  cup.  Add  14  cup 
honey  and  Vi  teaspoon  almond  extract  to  mixture  with 
the  milk. 


2/6  cup  sifted  pastry  flour 
V2  teaspoon  Calumet  Baking  Powder 
Vz  teaspoon  salt 
1  cup  quick-cooking  rolled  oats 
V2  cup  vegetable  shortening 
Vz  cup  granulated  sugar 
V4  cup  firmly  packed  brown  sugar 
1  egg 

1  cup  (6  ounce  package)  Baker's  Semi- 
Sweet  Chocolate  Chips 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 

Sift  flour  once,  measure,  add  baking  powder  and  salt  and 
sift  again.  Add  rolled  oats  and  mix  well.  Cream  shorten- 
ing until  soft.  Add  sugars  gradually  and  cream  together 
until  light  and  fluffy.  Add  egg  and  blend  well.  Add  dry 
ingredients  gradually,  mixing  thoroughly.  Then  add 
chocolate  chips  and  vanilla;  mix  well. 

Drop  from  teaspoon  on  ungreased  baking  sheet.  Press 
flat  with  a  fork.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  (350°F.)  10 
minutes.  Allow  cookies  to  stand  on  baking  sheet  about 
V2  minute,  then  remove  and  cool  on  cake  rack.  Makes 
about  4  dozen  cookies. 


Brownies 


Wellesley  Fudge  Cake 

4  squares  Baker's  Unsweetened 

Chocolate 
Vz  cup  hot  water 
Vz  cup  sugar 

2  cups  sifted  Swans  Down  Cake  Flour 
1  teaspoon  soda 
1  teaspoon  salt 

Vz  cup  butter,  margarine,  or 

vegetable  shortening 
1^4  cups  sugar 

3  eggs,  unbeaten 
Milk* 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

*With  butter  or  margarine,  use  %  cup  milk.  With  vegetable 
shortening,  use  %  cup  milk. 

Place  chocolate  and  water  in  top  of  double  boiler.  Cook 
and  stir  over  hot  water  until  chocolate  is  melted  and 
mixture  thickens.  Add  Vi  cup  sugar;  cook  and  stir  2 
minutes  longer.  Cool  to  lukewarm. 

Measure  sifted  flour,  add  soda  and  salt  and  sift  together 
three  times.  Cream  shortening,  gradually  add  1 cups 
sugar,  and  cream  together  until  light  and  fluffy.  Add 
eggs,  one  at  a  time,  beating  thoroughly  after  each.  Then 
alternately  add  flour  and  milk,  beating  after  each  addi- 
tion until  smooth.  Add  vanilla  and  chocolate  mixture; 
blend. 

Pour  batter  into  two  round  9-inch  layer  pans  which  have 
been  lined  on  bottoms  with  paper.  Bake  in  moderate 
oven  (350°F.)  35  to  40  minutes,  or  until  cake  springs 
back  when  touched  lightly. 


%  cup  sifted  pastry  flour 

Vz  teaspoon  Calumet  Baking  Powder 

Va  teaspoon  salt 

V3  cup  butter  or  other  shortening 
2  squares  Baker's  Unsweetened 
Chocolate 

1  cup  sugar 

2  eggs,  well  beaten 

Vz  cup  chopped  walnuts  or  pecans 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 


Sift  flour  once,  measure,  add  baking  powder  and  salt, 
and  sift  again.  Melt  the  shortening  and  chocolate  over  hot 
water;  add  sugar  gradually  to  eggs,  beating  thoroughly, 
then  add  chocolate  mixture  and  blend.  Add  flour  and 
mix  well,  then  add  nuts  and  vanilla.  Decorate  with  whole 
nuts,  if  desired.  Bake  in  greased  8  x  8  x  2-inch  pan  in 
moderate  oven  (350°F.)  25  minutes.  Cool  in  pan;  then 
cut  in  squares  or  rectangles.  Makes  about  20  brownies. 


Vz  package  (4  squares)  Baker's  Sweet 
Chocolate 

1  cup  milk 

3  tablespoons  sugar 

V%  teaspoon  salt 

Vz  teaspoon  vanilla 

3  eggs,  slightly  beaten 


Heat  chocolate  and  milk  in  top  of  double  boiler  over 
hot  water  until  chocolate  is  melted.  Combine  remaining 


ingredients  in  a  bowl.  Add  a  small  amount  of  the  choco- 
late mixture  gradually.  Blend.  Add  remaining  mixture, 
stirring  constantly.  Return  to  double  boiler.  Cook  over 
vigorously  boiling  water  and  beat  with  egg  beater  1 
minute.  Then  cover  and  continue  cooking  20  minutes 
longer.  Serve  immediately  with  plain  or  whipped  cream. 
Makes  6  servings. 

Note:  If  desired,  substitute  Vi.  cup  Baker's  Semi-Sweet 
Chocolate  Chips  for  Baker's  Sweet  Chocolate. 
Increase  vanilla  to  1  teaspoon. 


Chocolate  Dainty 

Vi  package  (4  squares)  Baker's  Sweet 

Chocolate 
4  egg  yolks 

Va  cup  toasted  finely  slivered  blanched 

almonds 
Vs  teaspoon  salt 
4  egg  whites 
Vi  cup  whipping  cream 
Va  teaspoon  almond  extract 
1  square  Baker's  Unsweetened 
Chocolate,  shaved 

Melt  sweet  chocolate  in  top  of  double  boiler.  Beat  egg 
yolks  until  thick  and  lemon  coloured.  Add  chocolate 
and  almonds  to  egg  yolks  and  mix  well.  Add  salt  to  egg 
whites  and  beat  until  stiff  peaks  will  form.  Fold  choco- 
late mixture  into  egg  whites,  blending  well.  Pour  into 
parfait  glasses  or  1 -quart  serving  dish.  Chill  for  4  hours. 
Whip  cream  and  sweeten  to  taste.  Fold  in  almond 
extract.  Garnish  dessert  with  almond  whipped  cream 
and  shaved  chocolate.  Makes  6  servings. 


Creamy  Chocolate  Frosting 

5  squares  Baker's  Semi-Sweet 

Chocolate 
3  cups  sifted  icing  sugar 
Dash  of  salt 
2V2  tablespoons  hot  water 
1  egg,  slightly  beaten 
V3  cup  butter  or  margarine,  softened 
V2  teaspoon  vanilla  (optional) 

Heat  chocolate  over  hot  water  until  partly  melted;  then 
remove  from  hot  water  and  stir  rapidly  until  entirely 
melted.  Add  about  half  of  the  sugar,  the  salt,  and  water; 
blend.  Then  add  the  remaining  sugar  alternately  with 
the  egg,  beating  well  after  each  addition.  Add  butter, 
a  small  amount  at  a  time,  beating  thoroughly  after  each 
addition.  Add  vanilla,  if  desired.  Makes  about  2  cups 
frosting,  or  enough  to  cover  tops  and  sides  of  two  9-inch 
layers. 


Chip  Butter  Balls 

Wa  cups  sifted  pastry  flour 
%  cup  chopped  pecans 

1  cup  (6-ounce  package)  Baker's 
Semi-Sweet  Chocolate  Chips 

3/4  cup  butter 
Va  teaspoon  salt 
1/2  cup  sifted  icing  sugar 
Va  teaspoon  vanilla 

2  teaspoons  cold  water 
Icing  sugar 

Combine  flour,  pecans  and  chips.  Cream  butter  with 
salt;  gradually  add  V2  cup  icing  sugar,  and  cream  until 
fluffy.  Add  vanilla  and  water;  mix.  Gradually  add  flour 
mixture  and  blend.  Mould  dough  into  balls,  or  crescents. 
Bake  on  ungreased  baking  sheets  in  a  slow  oven 
(325°F.)  about  23  minutes.  While  cookies  are  warm, 
roll  in  icing  sugar.  When  they  are  cool,  sprinkle  with 
additional  icing  sugar.  Store  in  airtight  container.  Makes 
about  3  dozen  cookies. 
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GENERAL  FOODS 
KfTCHENS 


MAGIC  results  in  baking 


STROKE 


CREAMING 


LIGHT  STIRRING 


CUTTING 


FOLDING 


BEATING 


METHOD 


STANDARD 

Cream  shortening,  add  sugar 
gradually  and  continue  cream- 
ing. Stir  in  eggs.  Stir  in 
dry  ingredients  alternately 
with  liquid. 


MUFFIN 

Combine  dry  ingredients.  Light- 
ly stir  in  liquid  ingredients. 


BAKING  POWDER 
BISCUIT 

Combine  dry  ingredients.  Cut 
in  shortening  Mix  in  liquid. 


SPONGE  CAKE 

Beat  egg  yolks.  Fold  dry  in- 
gredients into  yolks.  Whip  egg 
whites.  Fold  egg  yolk  mixture 

into  beaten  whites. 


PANCAKE 

Sift  dry  ingredients  together, 
mix  liquids  and  combine  the  two 
mixtures.  Beat  until  smooth. 


CHOCOLATE 
CAKE 


Rich,  red -brown 
smooth  layers  with 
sweet  full 
chocolate  flavour. 
Very  thin,  tender 
crust.  Fine  groin, 
velvety  and 
slightly  moist 
texture. 


n 


MUFFINS 

Golden-brown  with  a  light  sheen. 
Rounded  top,  slightly  rough  and 
bumpy.  Medium-fine  grain, 
tender,  moist  and  soft  texture. 


BAKING  POWDER 
BISCUITS 

Top  light-brown,  sides 
creamy.  Crisp,  but  thin  and 
tender  crust.  Smooth  texture 
with  thin  tender  layers 
that  flake. 


SPONGE  CAKE 

Extra  light  and 
tender,  with  a 
springy,  soft 
texture  and  fine, 
even  grain.  A  high, 
feathery 

appearance.  Thin, 
light  golden-brown 
crust  with  a 
slightly  spun-sugar 
quality. 


popovers,  depend  almost  entirely  upon  steam  for  their  leavening. 

YEAST  is  a  living  plant  which  grows  and  multiplies  under 
proper  conditions.  Yeast  in  doughs  ferments  sugars,  produc- 
ing hundreds  of  tiny  gas  bubbles  (carbon  dioxide)  which 
permeate  the  heavy  mass  of  dough  and  make  it  light  and 
porous. 

SODA,  in  combination  with  cream  of  tartar,  sour  milk  or 
molasses,  has  long  been  used  by  homemakers  for  leavening. 
These  ingredients  combine  with  the  soda  to  give  off  carbon 
dioxide,  a  leavening  gas.  Today,  many  recipes  for  cakes  and 
quick  breads  still  use  soda  and  sour  milk,  etc.,  for  the  special 
colour  and  flavour  this  combination  imparts;  but  modern 
recipes  usually  add  a  second  leavener,  baking  powder,  to 
assure  certain  and  sufficient  leavening. 

BAKING  POWDER— Today,  a  majority  of  recipes  for  quick 
breads,  cakes  and  cookies  include  baking  powder,  the  quick 
leavening  agent  so  important  in  everyday  baking. 
All  baking  powders  are  a  combination  of  baking  soda,  some 
acid  ingredient  and  starch  or  flour.  A  chemical  reaction  begins 
to  take  place  between  the  acid  ingredient  and  the  soda  when 
liquid  is  added.  The  result  of  this  reaction  is  the  leavening 
gas,  carbon  dioxide,  which,  in  the  form  of  tiny  bubbles,  rises 
through  the  batter  or  dough. 


THE  KNOW-HOW  OF  HOME  BAKING 

Mary  and  Jane  and  Sue  each  plan  to  make  a  cake.  They  use 
exactly  the  same  ingredients  and  exactly  the  same  recipe. 
Mary's  cake  turns  out  perfectly.  It's  beautiful  to  look  at,  its 
flavour  and  texture  are  wonderful.  Jane's  cake  tastes  all 
right,  but  it's  not  so  high  and  fluffy,  and  it  looks  a  little  odd. 
Sue's  cake  is  a  plain  failure. 

The  answer  to  this  puzzle  is  very  simple.  Good  cooks  and 
especially  good  home-bakers  are  made,  not  born.  Today  the 
ingredients  you  use  in  making  cakes  and  cookies  and  quick 
breads  are  the  very  best  food  manufacturers  can  give  you.  You 
can  count  on  the  performance  of  flour  and  shortenings  and 
leaveners.  But  what  about  you?  Do  you  read  your  recipe 
carefully,  understand  the  why's  and  follow  directions  exactly, 
as  Mary  did?  Do  you  work  carelessly,  like  Sue,  or  do  you 
occasionally  have  "bad  luck",  like  Jane,  because  you  fail  to 
understand  some  important  step?  There  is  a  lot  of  "know- 
how"  in  home  baking.  Some  of  this  comes  with  experience. 
Much  you  can  learn  from  the  good  cooks,  the  teachers,  the 
recipe-makers,  the  food  chemists  who  have  made  it  their  busi- 
ness to  discover  tested  techniques  essential  to  baking  success. 


TTPES  OF  BAKING  POWDER 

The  ingredient  that  distinguishes  one  baking  powder  from 
another  is  the  acid  ingredient. 

COMBINATION  BAKING  POWDERS  have  as  their  acid  in- 
gredients calcium  phosphate  and  sodium  aluminum  sulphate, 
sometimes  called  "alum"  or  S.A.S.  These  baking  powders 
have  some  leavening  action  in  the  cold  mix,  but  the  major 
portion  of  their  leavening  takes  place  during  baking. 

PHOSPHATE  BAKING  POWDERS  have  calcium  or  sodium 
phosphate  as  their  acid  ingredient.  In  Canada,  the  best  known 
example  of  this  type  is  Magic  Baking  Powder.  Its  leavening 
action  begins  as  soon  as  the  liquid  is  added  to  the  dry  in- 
gredients. All  through  mixing  and  on  into  baking,  this  steady 
action  continues  until  perfect  leavening  is  completed. 
Phosphate  baking  powder  leaves  no  bitter-tasting  residue.  In- 
side cake  colours  remain  strong  and  bright.  This  is  easy  to  see 
in  chocolate  cakes  where,  with  a  well-balanced  phosphate 
leavener,  the  colour  is  an  appetizing,  rich  red-brown. 
Some  recipes  specify  a  definite  type  or  brand  of  baking  powder. 
Other  recipes  leave  the  choice  to  you.  You  can  use  a  calcium 
phosphate  baking  powder  (Magic)  in  any  recipe;  just  be  sure 
to  measure  the  exact  amount  in  the  recipe. 


WHAT  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT 
LEAVENERS 

To  be  sure  that  your  baking  is  always  successful,  you  should 
know  something  about  leaveners.  Leaveners  are  the  "lifters" 
in  baking.  They  expand  the  flour  framework  of  batters  and 
doughs  into  light,  well-risen  products.  There  are  five  leaveners 
in  baking. 

AIR — In  an  Angel  Cake  the  air  you  whip  into  egg  whites  acts 
as  a  leavener.  Air  expands  quickly  when  heated,  lifting  the 
batter  before  it  is  set  by  the  oven  heat.  When  other  leaveners, 
such  as  baking  powder,  are  used,  air  becomes  a  secondary 
leavener.  Beating  or  whipping  adds  air  to  the  batter;  over- 
beating  can  break  down  air  cells  in  egg  whites  and  batters,  and 
this  is  why  recipe  instructions  should  be  followed  carefully  on 
this  point. 

STEAM,  which  is  formed  from  liquids  under  the  influence  of 
heat,  is  another  important  leavener.  Steam  is  a  secondary 
leavener  in  every  batter  or  dough,  but  some  products  such  as 


MAGIC  STEPS  TO  GOOD  ICING  Gre 

cak 

Good  frosting  or  icing  is  tender  and  easy  to  cut  with  a  fork.    It  p^^ 

contributes  to  taste  and  eye  appeal  and  at  the  same  time  helps  (mc 

to  seal  in  flavour  and  moisture  of  the  cake.  As  you  decorate  your^^^  g-^^ 
cakes  with  topping,  follow  four  simple  steps. 

VANILLA  7-MINUTE  FROSTING 

Cre 

In  top  of  double  boiler  com- 
bine                                      1  unbeaten  egg  white  Gra 

1  cup  fine  granulated  sugar  Adc 

Va  cup  cold  water  well 
Place  over  boiling  water  and  cook,  beating  constantly  with  rotar]^^^^  ^^^m 
beater,  until  frosting  will  stand  in  peaks — about  7  minutes. 

Remrr.v  ^'r,T..  }r  .-'^  ■'v<]  h'  -A  Adc 

in .                                         1  teaspoon  vanilla  alte 

Vi  teaspoon  Magic  Baking  Powder  con- 
Spread  on  cold  cake.  '^Q^ 
Sufficient  to  frost  top  and  sides  of  an  8-inch  layer  cake — double  Tur 
the  amount  and  cook  a  little  longer  for  a  filling  and  more  lavish 

frosting.  p  , 


BATTERS  AND  DOUGHS 

Today,  all  meals  can  have  extra  interest  through  a  large  variety 
of  baked  products.  In  making  these  good  things,  many  of  the 
same  ingredients  are  used.  But  these  ingredients  vary  in 
proportion  according  to  the  product,  and  may  be  mixed  by 
different  methods.  Flour  and  some  liquid  are  basic  to  most 
mixtures.  Eggs,  sugar,  fats  and  flavouring  add  colour,  flavour, 
tenderness  and  contribute  to  the  structure  of  the  batter  or 
dough.  A  leavener — often  baking  powder — may  be  used  to 
produce  the  leavening  gas  (carbon  dioxide)  which  expands  the 
flour  framework,  filling  it  with  tiny  air  cells  and  so  increasing 
volume  and  tenderness.  Depending  upon  the  amount  of 
liquid  used,  flour  mixtures  are  called  batters  or  doughs. 

APPROXIMATE  PROPORTIONS 

TYPE  OF 


MIXTURE 

FLOUR 

LIQUID 

PRODUCT  EXAMPLES 

Pour  Botter 

1  c 

1  c 

Pancakes,  waffles, 

popovers,  Yorkshire 

pudding. 

Drop  Batter 

1  c 

V7  C 

Muffins,  cakes,  batter 

puddings. 

Soft  Dough 

1  c 

16  c 

Baking  Powder  biscuits 

scones,  drop  cookies. 

Stiff  Dough 

1  c 

y.  to 

Pie  crust,  rolled  and 

Va  c 

refrigerator  cookies. 

Five  standard  methods  of  mixing  are  illustrated  on  the  first 
page  of  this  outline.  Batters  and  doughs  for  cakes  and  cookies 
can  be  made  by  the  standard  method.  The  muffin  method 
is  used  for  the  light,  quick  blending  of  simple  batters,  such  as 
waffles,  muffins,  quick  breads.  Feathery,  delicate  cakes  of  the 
sponge  or  angel  family  which  depend  largely  for  leavening 
upon  air  whipped  into  egg  white,  are  made  by  the  sponge 
cake  method.  The  baking  powder  biscuit  method  is 
adapted  to  the  soft  doughs  of  biscuits  and  rolled  cookies  and 
for  some  simple  batters.  And  the  quick-mix  pancake  method 
is  a  time-saving  technique  for  handling  some  cake  batters. 


TECHNIQUE  TIPS 

Standard  Method 

To  cream  shortening  and  sugar,  rub  shortening  until  it  loses 
some  of  the  shiny  appearance  and  is  light  and  fluffy.  Add  sugar 
a  little  at  a  time.  Rub  into  shortening.  Keep  mixture  light, 
fluffy  and  very  smooth.  This  thorough  blending  helps  to  dis- 
tribute fat  evenly  and  also  works  air  into  the  mixture.  Add 
eggs  one  at  a  time,  or  part  at  a  time  if  beaten,  and  beat  well 
after  each  addition.  Add  the  flour  mixture  in  about  four  por- 
tions. Alternate  flour  with  liquid,  beginning  and  ending  with 
flour.  Combine  lightly  but  completely  after  each  addition  of 
dry  or  liquid  ingredients.  This  method  and  amount  of  mixing 
gives  a  smooth,  well -blended  batter. 
Sponge  Cake  Method 

Fold  egg  yolk  mixture  into  beaten  egg  whites,  by  cutting  down 


through  the  mixture,  across  the  bottom,  up  and  across  the  top; 
turn  the  bowl  after  each  stroke.  Do  this  very  gently,  so  as  not 
to  lose  any  of  the  air  whipped  into  the  eggs. 
Muffin  Method 

With  a  slow,  circular  motion,  stir  the  batter  just  enough  to 
moisten  all  ingredients.  Vigorous  stirring  or  beating  will  cause 
a  loss  of  leavening  gas  and  is  not  only  apt  to  reduce  the  volume 
of  the  finished  product,  but  to  cause  tunnels. 
Baking  Powder  Biscuit  Method 

Using  a  dough-blender  or  two  knives,  cut  in  shortening  until  it 
is  in  small  pieces  and  each  is  flour  coated.  Knead  dough  quickly 
and  lightly  and  only  enough  to  give  a  smooth  appearance. 
Overhandling  may  make  the  biscuits  heavy  or  tough. 
Pancake  Method 

Gradually  stir  liquid  mixture  into  dry  ingredients.  Using 
sweeping  strokes  in  an  over-and-over  motion,  6ea^  until  smooth. 

WHEN  YOU  BAKE  WITH  BAKING  POWDER 

It  is  fun  to  bake  when  you  can  work  with  assurance,  when 
you  know  all  the  right  things  to  do.  Many  factors  contri- 
bute to  baking  success.  Here  is  a  check-list  of  suggestions 
which  can  be  used  for  ready  reference.  The  first  step,  of  course, 
is  to  read  your  recipe  thoroughly. 

INGREDIENTS 

1.  Assemble  all  of  the  ingredients  and  equipment  listed  in  the 
recipe.  This  will  help  you  work  accurately,  quickly  and 
efficiently. 

2.  Have  ingredients  at  room  temperature  for  all  cakes  and 
cookies,  and  use  chilled  fats  and  liquids  for  most  doughs 
and  pastes. 

3.  Ingredients  of  good  quality  are  essential.  A  few  pennies 
extra  for  standard,  well-known  brands  may  save  dollars  in 
costly  materials.  If  you  are  to  turn  out  products  of  good 
flavour  and  fine  texture,  you  must  choose  sweet,  fresh- 
flavoured  shortenings,  fresh  eggs,  fine  flours  and  a  depend- 
able baking  powder.  For  very  delicate  cakes,  select  especially 
milled  flours  such  as  cake  flours.  And  in  buying  a  baking 
powder,  be  sure  to  pick  one  that  will  give  (1)  fine,  even 
grain,  (2)  good  volume,  (3)  symmetrical  shape,  (4)  clear, 
bright  inside  colour. 

4.  Put  your  ingredients  together  exactly  as  the  recipe  directs. 
These  put-together  patterns  have  been  designed  and  ex- 
tensively tested  by  experts  to  produce  the  best  final  results. 

5.  Do  not  make  substitutions  or  variations  except  those  recom- 
mended in  the  recipe,  unless  your  experience  qualifies  you 
to  do  so.  For  example,  honey  or  corn  syrup  in  place  of 
sugar  may  completely  change  the  character  of  your  cake. 
A  large  measure  of  nuts  instead  of  raisins  will  add  fat  and 
may  give  you  a  heavy  "sad"  bread.  One  substitution 
usually  necessitates  others. 
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1.  Lay  strips  of  waxed  paper  at  right  angles  on  flat  cake  plate. 
Place  first  layer,  bottom  side  up.  Spread  icing  to  very  edge. 


2.  Add  second  layer,  right  side  up.  With  smooth  strokes,  ice  sides, 
spreading  icing  slightly  above  the  top  edge  in  narrow  ridge. 


EQUIPMENT 

1  Be  sure  to  use  standard  measuring  cups  and  spoons.  A  tea 
cup  is  quite  different  from  an  8-ounce  standard  measurmg 
cup.  When  you  use  too  much  or  too  little  of  any  ingredient, 
you  throw  off  the  tested  balance  of  your  recipe. 

2  Deep  bowls  with  slightly  slanted  sides  which  round  gradually 
into  the  bottom  make  beating  and  stirring  easier  and  more 
complete.  Such  adequate  stirring  or  beating  contributes  to 
proper  texture  and  good  volume. 

3  Baking  pans  of  the  size  indicated  in  the  recipe  are  impor- 
tant In  an  over-large  pan,  layers  will  be  too  thin  and  not 
bake  properly.  In  a  small  pan  you  may  get  a  run-over  or  a 
poor  shape  with  humps  and  cracks  in  the  top.  To  check 
pan  size,  measure  the  top  and  depth,  inside. 

4.  Bake  cookies  on  bright  baking  sheets  or  on  inverted  pans. 

CHECK  YOUR  EQUIPMENT 

The  right  equipment  ready  to  use  will  help  the  home  baker  to 
achieve  consistently  good  results.  Baking  calls  for  accurate 
measuring  cups  and  spoons,  simple  utensils,  properly  sized  pans. 
Here  is  an  ideal  list  of  equipment  for  home  baking.  When  a  new 
purchase  is  planned,  use  this  list  to  check  for  the  most  essen- 
tial items  until  a  complete  set  of  equipment  is  acquired. 

Oven  thermometer  (if  oven  has   Cookie  cutter 
no  heat  control)  Pastry  brush 

Measuring  cup  for  liquid  Rubber  scraper 

Nest  of  cups  for  dry  ingredients:  Baking  board 
yA.'h.'h.  1  cup  Rolling  pin 

Standard  measuring  spoons:       Pastry  blender 
1/2  1  teaspoon,  1  tablespoon  Wooden  spoon 

Nest'of  mixing  bowls  Pancake  turner 

Flour  sifter  griddle 

Soatula  ^  cookie  sheet 

Rotary  egg  beater  2-8-ir,ch  rour,d  layer  cake  pans 

Wire  beater  or  whip  1  -8-inch  squore  cake  pan 

Double  boiler  1  _9-inch  tube  pan 

Saucepan  (1  pint)  Muffin  pan 

Grater  2  pie  pans 

Cake  tester  Cooling  rack 

MEASUREMENT 

1   Most  recipes  are  developed  for  level  measurement  of  stan- 
■  dard  measuring  cups  or  spoons.    Use  level  measurement 
unless  otherwise  specified. 

2.  Measure  accurately. 

Bakini  Powder.  Cocoa,  Corn  Starch,  etc -SUr  lightly, 
to  loosen  powder.  Fill  spoon  generously.  Level  off  over 
open  can  with  straight  edge  of  knife  or  spatula. 
F;our-Sift  flour  once  before  measuring;  spoon  lightly 
into  cup-never  level  by  tapping.  Spoon  other  dry  m- 
gredients  into  measuring  cup  in  same  way. 
Brown  Sugar  should  be  packed  down  lightly  into  the  cup. 


Shortening-FoT  cakes,  cookies,  etc.,  pack  firmly  mto 
glass  measuring  cup  or  spoon,  leaving  no  air  holes.  For 
doughs  and  pastes,  water  displacement  method  may  be  used. 
Liqu/ds-Place  measuring  cup  on  level  surface.  Pour  in 
amount  of  liquid  indicated. 

r' Whfn  you  start  to  mix,  have  all  ingredients  for  cakes,  cookies, 
etc  at  room  temperature;  fats  are  more  plastic  and  easier  to 
handle,  and  egg  whites  whip  better  if  they  are  not  too  cold. 
For  biscuits,  pastes,  etc.,  have  fats  and  liquids  chilled. 

2  Air  acts  as  an  important  secondary  leavener  in  many 
batters  and  doughs.  You  can  sift  it  in,  cream  it  m,  beat  u 
in,  knead  it  in.  Air  plus  leavening  gas  produces  a  lighter 
product  with  better  volume. 

3  Unless  otherwise  specified,  beat  egg  whites  until  they  are 
stiff  and  stand  up  in  moist,  glossy  peaks.  Many  tiny  air 
bubbles  in  egg  whites  help  leaven  cake  and  increase  volume. 
Under-beaten  egg  whites  look  foamy  and  slightly  runny. 
Over-beaten  egg  whites  are  dry  and  lose  their  shiny  appear- 
ance Either  over-beaten  or  under-beaten  egg  whites  do  not 
have  sufficient  air  and  may  produce  low  volume  in  cakes 
or  quick  breads.  (Exception:  for  chiffon  cakes,  beat  egg 
whites  very,  very  stiff.) 

BAKING  AND  COOLING  .        „   u      i  ^oi 

1  Have  your  oven  heat  control  checked  periodically  by  a  local 
'  utility  company.  Or  use  an  oven  thermometer  regularly  it 

your  stove  has  no  automatic  control. 

2  Don't  overcrowd  the  oven  with  over-large  pans  or  too  many 
'  pans    For  even  baking,  heat  needs  room  to  circulate.  For 

good  shape,  a  pan  needs  to  sit  on  a  level  surface. 

3  Be  sure  to  have  your  oven  at  the  temperature  specified 
'  before  your  cake,  cookies  or  quick  bread  is  ready  to  go  in. 

Proper  temperature  helps  insure  even  grain,  good  texture 
and  volume.  Too  hot  an  oven  will  give  you  heavy,  compact 
over-browned  products;  cakes  and  muffins  may  be  small 
with  burnt  or  cracked  tops.  If  an  oven  is  too  cool,  products 
may  fall  or  be  coarse,  soggy,  underdone-looking  and  have 
poor  volume. 

4  Test  cakes  for  "doneness".  When  a  cake  tester  comes  out 
clean  or  when  a  cake  springs  back  if  pressed  lightly  with 
the  finger,  the  cake  is  done.  Golden-brown  colour  and  a 
slight  shrinkage  from  the  edge  of  the  pan  indicate  that 
muffins  are  done. 

5  Take  muffins  out  of  their  tins  immediately.  But  let  a  cake 

■  cool  in  the  pan  about  10  minutes,  until  it  shrmks  slightly 
and  is  just  warm  to  the  touch.  When  hot.  a  cake  is  very 
tender  and  may  break  if  handled. 

6  Turn  a  cake  out  of  the  pan  onto  a  rack  and  cool  thoroughly 

■  before  frosting.  On  a  warm  cake  the  frosting  will  not  only 
run  but  will  soak  into  the  cake  and  make  it  soggy. 


MASTER  RECIPE 

BUTTERMILK  CHOCOLATE  CAKE  (Makes  two  8-inch  round  layers  or  one 

8-inch  square  cake.) 

Grease  two  8-inch  round  layer-cake  pans  or  one  8-inch  square  cake  pan  and  line 
bottom  with  greased  paper. 

Preheat  oven  to  350  (moderate),  for  layer  cakes;  325  (rather  slow),  for  square  cake. 
Sift  together  3  times  P4  cups  once-sifted  cake  flour 

1 '/2  teaspoons  Magic  Baking  Powder 
V2  teaspoon  baking  soda 
V7  teaspoon  salt 
7  tablespoons  Blue  Bonnet 

Margarine  or  butter 
11/2  cups  lightly-packed  brown  sugar 

2  eggs,  well  beaten 
2  ounces  unsweetened  chocolate, 

melted 
Va  cup  buttermilk 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 

Add  flour  mixture  to  creamed  mixture  about  a  quarter  at  a  time,  alternating  these 
additions  with  three  additions  of  buttermilk,  and  combining  lightly  but  completely 
after  each  addition  of  dry  or  liquid  ingredients. 
Turn  into  prepared  pans. 

Bake  in  preheated  oven  about  30  minutes  for  layer  cakes,  55  minutes  for  square. 

Test  cake  to  see  if  it  is  done. 

Cool  slightly  and  remove  from  pans. 

Cool  thoroughly  before  frosting. 


Cream  thoroughly  

Gradually  blend  in  

Add,  part  at  a  time,  beating  well  after  each 

addition  

Mix  in  . 

Combine 


HOW  TO  JUDGE  A  GOOD 
PRODUCT 


OUTSIDE 

Colour — Rich,  deep  red-brown. 

Shape— Smooth  layers  of  even  depth  and 

no  lumps,  humps  or  deep  cracks. 
Volume — Well-risen,  even  to  top  of  pan. 
Crust — Very  thin,  not  crisp  but  tender  and 

moist,  with  no  cracks  or  splits. 


INSIDE 

Colour — Rich,  red-browr.,  true  chocolate 
colour. 

Texture — Velvety  and  slightly  moist. 

Grain — Fine  and  even. 

Flavour — Sweet  full  chocolate  flavour. 
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MAGIC  MUFFINS  (Makes  12) 

Grease  muffin  pans  for  12  muffins  (about        inches  in  diameter). 
Preheat  oven  to  400  (hot). 

Sift  together  once,  then  sift  into  a  bowl   2  cups  once-sifted  pastry  flour  or 

1  ^/a  cups  once-sifted  all-purpose  flour 
VA  teaspoons  Magic  Baking  Powder 
3  tablespoons  granulated  sugar 
Vi  teaspoon  salt 

Combine   1  egg,  well  beaten 

Vz  cup  milk 

3  tablespoons  Blue  Bonnet 
Margarine  or  butter,  melted 

Make  a  well  in  the  dry  iiuxlurc  and  pour  in  the  liquids;  stir  with  a  fork,  just  enough 

to  dampen  dry  ingredients. 

Fill  prepared  muffin  pans  two-thirds  full. 

Bake  in  preheated  oven  18  to  20  minutes.   Test  muffins  to  see  if  they  are  done. 
Alternate  Method: 

Chilled  margarine  or  butter  may  be  cut  finely  into  the  sifted  dry  ingredients. 


OUTSIDE 

Colour — Golden-brown  with  a  slight  sheen. 
Volume — Well-risen  to  top  of  pan. 
Shape — Top  lightly  rounded,  slightly  rough 
and  bumpy. 


INSIDE 

Co/oL/r— Golden-yellow. 

Grain  —  Medium-fine  and  even,  with  no 

large  air  holes  or  tunnels. 
Texture — Tender,  slightly  moist  and  soft. 


It 
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DELICATE  TWO-EGG  CAKE 

(Makes  two  8-inch  round  layers  or  one  8-inch  square  cake) 

Grease  two  8-inch  round  layer-cake  pans  or  one  8-inch  square 
cake  pan  and  line  bottom  with  greased  paper. 

Preheat  oven  to  375  (moderately  hot),  for  layer  cakes;  350 
(moderate),  for  square  cake. 

2Va  cups  once-sifted  pastry  flour  or 

2  cups  once-sifted  all-purpose  flour 

3  teaspoons  Magic  Baking  Powder 
Vi  teaspoon  salt 
10  tablespoons  Blue  Bonnet 

Margarine  or  butter 
1  cup  fine  granulated  sugar 


Sift  together  3  times. 


Cream  thoroughly 


Gradually  blend  in 
Add,  one  at  a  time,  beating 
well  after  each  addition 

Conibiiic 


2  eggs,  unbeaten 

Va  cup  milk 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 


ble 
ish 


Add  flour  mixture  to  creamed  mixture,  about  a  quarter  at  a  time, 
alternating  these  additions  with  three  additions  of  milk,  and 
combining  lightly  but  completely  after  each  addition  of  dry  or 
liquid  ingredients. 
Turn  into  prepared  pans. 


Bake  in  preheated  oven  about  25  minutes  for  In  rr  mk'  ^ 
minutes  for  square.  Test  cake  to  see  if  it  is  donv 
Cool  slightly  and  remove  from  pans. 
Cool  thoroughly  before  frosting. 

EVER-SURE  PIE  PASTE 

(Makes  sufficient  for  a  2-crust  pie  or  2  pie  shells) 

Sift  together  once,  then  sift 
into  a  bowl  


Measure  '/i  cup  of  the  flour 
mixture  into  a  bowl  and 

smoothly  blend  in  

To  remaining  flour  mixture, 

add  

and  cut  it  in  to  the  size  of 
peas. 

Drop  flour  paste  here  and 
lightly  with  a  fork  until  the 
do  not  overmix.    Gather  int 
chill,  if  time  permits. 


2V2  cups  once-sifted  pastry  flour  or 
2Va  cups  once-sifted  all-purpose  flour 
1  teaspoon  Magic  Baking  Powder 
Va  teaspoon  salt 

Va  cup  cold  water 

Va  cup  chilled  shortening 


there  over  dry  flour  mixture;  mix 
pie  paste  will  just  hold  together  — 
o  a  ball,  wrap  in  waxed  paper  and 
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MASTER  RECIPE 


MAGIC  BAKING  POWDER  BISCUITS  ^^^^^^  ^2) 

Grease  a  baking  sheet. 
Preheat  oven  to  450  (hot). 

Sift  together  once,  then  sift  into  a  bowl ...        2  cups  once-sifted  pastry  flour  or 

1  Va  cups  once-sifted  all-purpose  flour 
4  teaspoons  Magic  Baking  Powder 
Vi  teaspoon  salt 

Cut  in  with  pastry  blender  or  2  knives.  .  3  tablespoons  chilled  shortening 

Add   V3  cup  nriilk 

And  mix  in  lightly  with  a  fork  for  a  few  seconds,  to  form  a  soft  dough. 

Turn  out  on  lightly-floured  board.    Knead  lightly  about  '  y  minute.    Roll  out  to 

^^-inch  thickness. 

Cut  into  2-inch  rounds. 

Place  on  prepared  baking  sheet. 

Bake  in  preheated  oven  about  12  minutes.    Test  biscuits  to  see  if  they  are  done. 
Drop  Biscuits: 

Increase  milk  measure  to  V4  cup. 

Drop  dough  by  spoonfuls  on  greased  baking  sheet. 


HOW  TO  JUDGE  A  GOOD 
PRODUCT 


OUTSIDE 

Colour  —  Top  light-brown,  sides  creamy. 
Volume — Approximately  twice  the  original 
height. 

Shape  —  Top  smooth  and  level.  Sides 
straight,  except  in  case  of  drop  biscuits 
which  are  rough  and  irregular. 

Crust — Crisp,  but  thin  and  tender. 


INSIDE 

Colour — Creamy  white. 
Texture — Smooth,  velvety. 
Grain  —  Fine  with  thin  lender  layers  that 
flake. 


MAGIC  SPONGE  CAKE     i^^^^^  one  9-inch  tube  cake) 

Have  ready  an  ungreased  straight-sided  9-inch  tube  pan. 
Preheat  oven  to  325   (rather  slow). 

Sift  together  3  times   1  cup  once-sifted  cake  flour 

V2  teaspoon  salt 

In  a  mixing  bowl,  beat  until  thick  and  light        5  egg  yolks 

2  tablespoons  cold  water 

Gradually  beat  in   1  cup  sifted  fruit  sugar 

and  beat  until  very  thick  and  light 

Gently  fold  in.  1  teaspoon  grated  lemon  rind 

2  tablespoons  strained  lemon  juice 
Vi  teaspoon  vanilla 

Fold  in  sifted  dry  ingredients,  half  at  a  time. 

Beat  until  foamy   5  egg  whites 

Sprinkle  with   '/2  teaspoon  Magic  Baking  Powder 

and  beat  until  stiff  but  not  dry. 

Fold  egg-yolk  mixture  into  beaten  egg  whites. 

Turn  into  pan. 

Bake  in  preheated  oven  55  to  60  minutes.  Test  cake  to  see  if  it  is  done. 

Remove  from  oven  and  invert  immediately.  Allow  cake  to  hang  until  cold.  Remove 

carefully  from  pan. 


OUTSIDE 

Co/our — Light,  golden-brown 
Shape — Slightly  rounded  and  syimncli  ical. 
Volume — Cake  has  a  high,  feathery  ap- 
pearance. 

Crust — Thin,  with  a  slightly  spun-sugar 
quality.  No  cracks  or  breaks  in  crust. 


INSIDE 

Colour  —  Light,  lemon-yellow. 
Texture — Springy,  soft,  velvety. 
Grain  —  Fine  and  even. 
Flavour — Delicate — no  after-taste. 


COCONUT  DROP  COOKIES 

(Makes  8  dozen) 


Grease  cookie  sheets. 

Preheat  oven  to  350  (moderate). 


Sift  together  twice 


Mix  in 

Cream  thoroughly  

Gradually  blend  in 
Add,  part  at  a  time,  beating 
well  after  each  addition 
Combine  


2V2  cups  once-sifted  pastry  flour  or 
2%  cups  once-sifted  all-purpose  flour 
3  teaspoons  Magic  Baking  Powder 
V2  teaspoon  salt 
1 '/2  cups  shredded  coconut 
8  tablespoons  Blue  Bonnet 
Margarine  or  butter 

1  cup  fine  granulated  sugar 

2  eggs,  well  beaten 
2  tablespoons  milk 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 


Add  flour  mixture  to  creamed  mixture  about  half  at  a  time, 

alternating  with  one  addition  of  milk,  and  combining  thoroughly 

after  each  addition  of  dry  or  liquid  ingredients. 

Drop  dough  by  small  spoonfuls,  well  apart,  on  prepared  cookie 

sheets. 

Bake  in  preheated  oven  about  12  minutes 


MAGIC  PANCAKES 

(Makes  6  servings) 
Sift  together  once,  then  sift 

into  a  bowl   2  cups  once-sifted  pastry  flour  or 

1  Va  cups  once-sifted  all-purpose  flour 
3  teaspoons  Magic  Baking  Powder 

2  tablespoons  granulated  sugar 
V2  teaspoon  salt 

C(>nib)nu  2  eggs,  well  beaten 

1  V2  cups  milk 

Va  cup  Blue  Bonnet  Margarine,  or 
butter,  melted 

Gradually  stir  liquids  into  dry  ingredients;  beat  until  smooth. 
If  bowl  has  no  lip,  turn  batter  into  a  jug. 
Pour  rounds  of  batter  on  lightly-greased  hot  griddle. 
Cook  over  low  to  medium  heat  until  bubbles  appear  on  top;  tu4 
only  once. 

Note:  If  a  thinner  pancake  is  desired,  one  which  nmv  b<  spread^ 
and  rolled,  increase  milk  to  1  V4  cupfuls. 

Prepared  by  the  Consumer  Service  Department 
Standard  Brands  Limited  for  Magic  Baking  Powder 
550  Sherbrooke  Street  West,  Montreal,  P.O. 
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TEACHER'S 


LEARNING  ABOUT  BREAD 

YEAST  BREADS  IMPORTANT  TO  MENU  PLANNING 


Breads  are  basic.  They  can  be  included  liberally  in  a  properly 
balanced  diet.  Yeast  breads,  rolls  and  sweet  buns  are  far 
more  than  accompaniments  for  main  course  dishes.  They  take 
a  major  place  in  many  courses  and  in  many  kinds  of  meals. 
Nutritionally  speaking,  breads  are  economical  energy  foods 
and  hunger  satisfiers.  Made  with  milk  and  enriched  flour, 
breads  supply  easily  digested  proteins  and  contribute  generously 
of  minerals  and  vitamins  -calcium,  iron,  thiamin,  riboflavin 
and  niacin. 

The  following  sample  menus  are  based  on  Canada's  Food  Rules 


which  call  for  four  slices  of  bread  a  day.  Using  them  as  a  guide, 
ask  students  to  develop  other  menu  plans  using  different  kinds 
of  bread  and  rolls.  Emphasize  that  the  right  kind  of  bread  or 
rolls  with  the  meal  will: 

1.  Increase  interest  in  inexpensive  family  meals. 

2.  Supply  texture  and  flavor  contrasts  to  main  dishes. 

3.  Make  sandwich  meals  more  interesting. 

4.  Make  unusual  desserts  for  Sunday  tea  or  for  party 


BREAKFAST 

Orange  Juice 
Hot  Oatmeal  with  Milk 
Boiled  Egg 

Cinnamon  Twists  (made  with  Sweet  Dough  ) 
Butter  or  Margarine 
Coff'ee  or  Tea  for  adults 
Milk  or  Hot  Chocolate  for  teen-agers  and  children 


LUNCH 

Cream  of  Tomato  Soup 
Salmon  and  Egg  Salad 
Lucky  Clover  Rolls 
Butter  or  Margarine 
Canadian  Cheddar  Cheese 
Fruit  Compote 
Milk 


DINNER 

Baked  Meat  Loaf 
(with  bread  crumbs  as  an  extender) 
Baked  Potatoes  Green  Beans 

Green  Salad 
Whole  Wheat  Bread          Butter  or  Margarine 
Frosty  Fruit  Loaf  Apple  Sauce 

Coff'ee  or  Tea  for  Adults 
Milk  or  Hot  Chocolate  for  teen-agers  and  children 


■if 

■  with 


SUGGESTED  TIME  TABLE 


Ffollowing  time-table  is  suggested  as  a  method  of  ovCTSBPBW^ffCTTfnf  -  roble- 

with  yeast-baking.    This  time-table  has  been  carefully  test 
teaching  period.    However  a  longer  period  is  certainly  advisabiu  i  jl  lo  a  .  i.auit 

It  is  preferable  for  the  students  to  do  the  actual  mixing  and  kneading,  but  for  sh 
for  large  classes  the  teacher  may  be  forced  to  do  a  demonstration  of  method,  allowing  members 
•  of  the  class  to  participate  as  much  as  time  allows.  The  actual  work  with  the  hands  '  r  i  ^  -  d 
■  takes  about  15  minutes.  The  rest  of  the  time  may  therefore  be  devoted  to  expi 
R  taking  and  quizzes.  Individual  teachers  may  have  their  own  preferences  for  apj  i^j  l  oiiiii^  liie 
Retime  left  beyond  the  actual  mixing  and  kneading,  but  we  sugg.est  that  the  following  may  be  used 
^M||(a  '  work: 


I 


MIXING  THE  DOUGH 


A      AHVAKirC  PPPPADATIOKI          Using  Yeast  Batter  Recipe  from  Student  Leaflet                     .  . 

1.   AUVAINLt   KKtKAKAIIUIN           make  up  batter  and  set  to  rise  before  class  so  that          C/\  k/linilfe^C 

it  completes  its  rising  period  when  class  one  is  just                     1  ▼  llrlUlCS 
completing  mixing  of  dough.     (Batch  Two). 

5 

minutes 

Assemble  basic  ingredients  and  standard 
equipment. 

—temperature  of  milk,  dissolving  of  yeast 
and  so  on.    Set  to  rise  and  turn  to  risen 
batter  from  batch  one. 

6 

minutes 

Begin  preparations  for  second  batch  of 
batter — scald  milk,  add  sugar,  salt,  short- 
ening. 

5 

minutes 

Show    class    the    risen    batter.  Grease 
muffiin  tins  and  fill  them  with  batter. 

10 
minutes 

Dissolve  yeast    explain  action-  Write  put- 
together  pattern  on  blackboard  (step  one 
milk  plus  sugar  plus  salt  plus  shortening 
and  so  on)  and  explain  reason  for  scalding 
milk.    Explain  part  played  by  sugar,  salt 
and  shortening  in  a  yeast  mixture. 

9 

minutes 

10 
minutes 

Put  filled  muffin  tins  in  oven.  Discuss 
rising  action. 

Clean  up  and  mark  down  what  students 
have  learned. 

(1)    treatment  and  rising  action  of  yeast 

5 

minutes 

Add  lukewarm  milk  mixture,  sift  and  stir 
in  flour.    Re-emphasize  important  points 

(2)    part  played  by  various  ingredients 
in  a  yeast  dough. 

Total  Time  —  50  minutes 


KNEADING  THE  DOUGH 


2.  ADVANCE  PREPARATION 


Teacher  prepares  Refrigerator 
given  in  Student  Leaflet. 


Dough  using  recipe 


50  Minutes 


8 

minutes 
5 

minutes 


10 
minutes 


5 

minutes 


Assemble  ingredients  and  equipment. 


Begin  preparation  of  Refrigerator  Dough 
Batch  Two  point  out  that  the  procedure 
is  exactly  the  same  as  the  procedure  for 
batter  rolls  up  to  the  time  of  adding  extra 
flour  to  make  a  dough  rather  than  a  batter. 


Dissolve  yeast  and  review  what  students 
learned  the  previous  day  about  yeast. 


Make  up  dough  according  to  the  recipe. 
Emphasize  the  feel  of  dough  as  the  students 
mix. 


12 
minutes 

2 

minutes 
2 

minutes 


6 

minutes 


Knead  the  dough,  giving  each  student  a 
piece  to  work  with. 

Place  dough  in  bowl  for  rising,  grease  top. 


Show  first  batch  (prepared  by  teacher) 
and  compare  with  new  batch  demonstrate 
finger-tip  test— punch  down  Batch  One. 
Cover  Batch  Two  and  put  in  refrigerator. 

Clean-up  and  review  of  what  has  been 
learned. 

1.  Kneading 

2.  Finger-tip  test 

3.  Feel  of  dough 


Total  Time  —  50  minutes 

SHAPING  THE  DOUGH 


3.    ADVANCE   PREPARATION         Jeacher  prepares  samples  of  different  kinds  of  rolU  . 

from  part  of  the  dough  left  in  refrigerator  from           "Nil  l\yiimi(#>e 
Second   Day   Classes.    Note    Refrigerator  dough           ^V/  ItIIIIUISS 

can  be  kept  for  two  or  three  days.    Therefore  it 
will  fit  in  with  naost  class  time-tables. 

5 

minutes 
5 

minutes 

Class  looks  at  teachers'  rolls  which  now  20 

are   rising.    Each    student   chooses   one  minutes 

kind  and  while  the  teacher  distributes 

bowls  of  risen  dough  from  refrigerator, 

student  looks  up  outline  for  instructions.  minutes 

(Teacher  should  have  previously  made  5 

sure  all  dough  has  risen  and  made  extra  ^;«..»«., 
-..nil                     .  minutes 
to  nil  up  any  gapsj. 

Punch  down  dough.    Put  teacher's  rolls 
in  oven. 

Shape  rolls. 

Take  teacher's  rolls  from  oven.  Study 
points  that  make  them  good  rolls. 

Clean  up  and  mark  down  what  students 
have  learned. 

(1)  How    to    shape    rolls,    what  oven 
temperatures  to  use. 

(2)  How  to  judge  a  good  yeast  product. 

Total  Time — 50  minuses 


JUDGING  THE  FINISHED  PRODUCT 


4.  ADVANCE  PREPARATION 


Assemble  the  rolls  made  by  students  on  the  previous 
day  and  supplement  these  with  other  shapes  and 
kinds  made  at  the  corner  bakery.  If  this  class  is 
held  too  long  after  the  period  in  which  the  students 
baked  rolls,  their  products  may  be  used  up.  In 
that  case  confine  the  exhibit  to  bakery  products. 


50  Minutes 


5 

minutes 

20 
minutes 


Set  up  display  of  bread,  rolls  and  sweet 
buns. 

Allow  each  student  to  score  the  products 
on  display.  While  the  students  are  thus 
occupied,  the  teacher  may  write  the  list  of 
"How  to  Judge  a  Good  Product"  (see 
student  lesson j  on  blackboard. 


25 
minutes 


The  teacher  may  now  score  each  product, 
marking  the  results  on  the  blackboard 
and  discussing  each  point  with  the 
students.  In  shorter  class  periods,  the 
teacher  may  prefer  to  do  all  the  scoring 
herself,  in  which  case  she  would  merely 
pass  the  judged  product  around  the  class 
to  illustrate  her  points. 


Time  —  50  minutes 


Prepared  by  the  CONSUMER  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 

STANDARD  BRANDS  LIMITED  for  FLEISCHMANN'S  YEAST 

901  Dominion  Square  Building,  Montreal,  P.O. 

r   aiER  G-CY715-A 


SCORE  SHEET  FOR  EACH  DAY'S  MEALS 


FOOD  AIVD  CREDITS        (The  maximum  score  for  each  group  is  20) 


Your  Score 


MILK— nuid  milk  (see  1),  cheese  (see  2),  milk  dishes  (see  3) 


20 


Children 

Adolescents 

3  cups  

20 

4  cups 

20 

2i  cups  

15 

3  cups 

15 

2  cups  

10 

2  cups 

10 

1  cup  

5 

5 

Adults 

2  cups  20 

li  cups  15 

1   cup  10 

i  cup  5 


FRUIT  (see  4) 

1  serving  of  citrus  fruit  or  tomatoes  or  their  juices  (see  5) 

1  or  more  servings  of  other  fruit — fresh,  canned,  dried  or  frozen 


VEGETABLES  (see  4) 

3  or  more  servings  (one  should  be  potatoes) 

2  servings  

1  serving  

If  one  or  more  servings  are  green,  leafy,  yellow  or  raw,  extra 

Include  fresh,  canned,  dried  and  frozen  vegetables. 

CEREALS,  BREAD  (seo  4) 

1  or  more  servings  of  whole  grain  cereal  

Bread  (not  more  than  4  slices  may  be  scored) 

Ordinary  white,  1  point  per  slice  

Nutritionally  improved  (see  6),  2  points  per  slice 

Butter  or  fortified  margarine 


20 


20 


15 


20 


MEAT,  FISH,  POULTRY  OR  MEAT  ALTERNATES  (see  7) 

1  or  more  servings  of  meat,  fish,  poultry  or  meat  alternates  such  as  eggs 

and  cheese  

Extra  for  liver,  heart  or  kidney. 


20 


15 


Eggs  (if  not  scored  as  meat  alternate)  

Cheese  (if  not  scored  as  meat  alternate  or  in  milk  group) 


VITAMIN  D  PREPARA  TIONS— liquid,  capsules,  tablets  or  drops 
For  Children  and  Adolescents. 


10 


MAXIMUM  SCORE— Adults  

Children  and  Adolescents 

For  Children  and  Adolescents 

A  score  of  95  or  over  is  very  good, 

A  score  of  80-94  is  good. 

A  score  below  80  is  only  fair,  try  to  improve. 


100 
110 


Food 
Group 
Aver- 
age 


For  Adults 


AVERAGE  SCORE  FOR  WEEK_ 


A  score  of  85  or  over  is  very  good. 

A  score  of  70-84  is  good. 

A  score  belov^  70  is  only  fair,  try  to  improve. 


FOOTNOTES 

1.  A  cup  is  an  6  fluid  ounce  measuring  cup.    A  pint  is  20  floW  ouncex  or  2V7  cups. 

2.  Cheese,  two  one-inch  cubes  can  be  scored  as  Vi  cup  milk. 

3.  Milk  dishes  {cream  soup,  milk  puddings)  can  be  scored  as  Vi  cup  milk. 

4.  An  average  serving  of  vegetable,  fruit  or  cereal  is  Vi  cup.    Servings  will  be  smeller  for  children. 
5  VITAMINIZED  apple  juice  can  be  used  in  place  of  citrus  fruit  or  tomatoes  or  their  juices. 

6.  A  nutritionally  improved  bread  contains  such  foods  as  whole  wheat,  wheat  germ,  rye,  dried  milk,  oatmeal,  raisins,  Vitamin  B  white  flour  (Canada  Approved),  enriched  flour. 

7.  Meat  alternates — 3  eggs,  1  cup  baked  beans,  three  one-inch  cubes  of  cheese. 

Prepared  by  the  NUTRITION  DIVISION.  DEPARTMENT  OF  NATIONAL  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 
and  produced  by  Information  Services  Division  under  authority  of  the  Minister,  the  Hon.  J.  Waldo  Monteith 


Ottawa. 


Revised  1950,  1953,  1955 
Reprinted  1956,  1958 


SCORE  SHEET  FOR  EACH  DAY'S  MEALS 


FOOD  AI^D  CREDITS 


(The  maximum  score  for  each  group  is  20) 


Your  Score 


MILK — fluid  milk  (see  1),  cheese  (see  2),  milk  dishes  (see  3) 

Children  Adolescents  Adults 

3  cups  20       4  cups  20       2  cups.  20 

2i  cups  15       3  cups                15       I  J  cups  15 

2   cups  10       2  cups                :0       1   cup   10 

1   cup..               5       1  cup                   5         }  cup.  5 


FRUIT  (see  4) 


1  serving  of  citrus  fruit  or  tomatoes  or  their  juices  (see  5)  

1  or  more  servings  of  other  fruit — fresh,  canned,  dried  or  frozt 


VEGETABLES  (see  4) 

^  or  more  servings  (one  should  be  potatoes) 

2  servings  

1  serving  

If  one  or  more  servings  are  green,  leafy,  yellow  or  raw,  exti 

Include  fresh,  canned,  dried  and  frozen  vegetables. 


CEREALS,  BREAD  (see  4) 

1  or  more  servings  of  whole  grain  cereal 

Bread  (not  more  than  4  slices  may  be  scored;  

Ordinary  white,  1  point  per  slice  

Nutritionally  improved  (see  f>).  2  points  per  sli( 

Butter  or  fortified  margarine 


For  Aduits 


Food 
Group 
Aver- 
age 


20 


20 


20 


20 


MEAT,  FISH,  POULTRY  OR  MEAT  ALTERNATES  (see  7) 

1  or  more  servings  of  meat,  fish,  poultry  or  meat  alternates  such  as  eggs 

and  cheese   15 

Extra  for  liver,  heart  or  kidney 

Eggs  (if  not  scored  as  meat  alternate)  

Cheese  (if  not  scored  as  meat  alternate  or  in  milk  group)  ^ 


20 


VITAMIN  D  PREPARATIONS-liquid,  capsules,  tablets  OT  drops 

For  Children  and  Adolescents.  10 


MAXIMUM  SCORE  -Adults 

Children  and  Aaoiescents 

For  Children  and  Adolescents 

A  score  of  95  or  over  is  very  good. 

A  score  of  80-94  is  good. 

A  score  below  80  is  only  fair,  try  to  improve. 


100 
110 


AVERAGE  SCORE  FOR  WEEK_ 


A  score  of  85  or  over  is  very  good. 

A  score  of  70-84  is  good. 

A  score  below  70  is  only  fair,  try  to  improve. 


FOOTNOTES 

1.  A  cop  is  an  6  f^uid  ounce  measuring  cup.    A  pinf  i$  20  fiuid  ounces  or  2Vi  cups. 

2.  Cheese,  fwo  one-inch  cubes  can  be  scored  as  Yi  cup  milk. 

3.  Milic  dishes  (creom  soup,  milk  puddings)  can  be  scored  as  Vi  cup  milk, 

4.  An  average  serving  of  vegetable,  fruif  or  cereal  is  Vi  cup.    Servings  will  be  smeller  for  children. 

5.  VITAMINIZED  apple  juice  can  be  used  in  place  of  citrus  fruif  or  tomatoes  or  their  juices. 

6.  A  nutritionally  improved  bread  contains  such  foods  as  whole  wheat,  wheat  germ,  rye,  dried  milk,  oatmeal,  raisins.  Vitamin  6  white  floor  f Canada  Approved),  enriched  floor. 

7.  Meat  alternates — 3  eggs,  J  cup  baked  beans,  three  one-inch  cubes  of  cheese. 

Prepared  by  the  NUTRITION  DIVISION.  DEPARTMENT  OF  NATIONAL  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 
and  produced  by  Irtformation  Services  Division  under  authority  of  the  Minister,  the  Hon.  J.  Waldo  Monteith 


Ottawa. 


Revised  1950.  1953,  1955 
Reprinted  1956,  1958 


SHORT  TEST 

Evaluation  of  Technique 

Tell  students  at  previous  lesson  they  will  have  a 
test  on  muffin  making  -  recipe    and  method. 

1*     Each  student  on  entering  class  Is  given  a  piece  of  paper 

and  told  to  write  recipe  and  method  of  making  muffins • 
2.     Hand  in  to  be  checked  for  errors. 
3*     Proceed  to  make  muffins  individually. 
I4..     Mark  students  on:  -  Student's  Score 

Method  5  marks 

Appearance  " 

Technique  ^ 

Product  ^ 

Housekeeping  ^ 

Time 

Total  30  marks 


TEST    -    Food  Servicing  -  First  Year 


Student's  Nark   


Period   ^Hone  Room 


Complete : 

1  tablespoon  = 

^  c*  milk  =   

^  c.  flour  =  _ 


1  sq.  chocolate  = 
1  c .  cakef lour  = 


teaspoons 
tablespoons 
tablespoons 
oz  • 

c.  all  purpose  flour. 


You  are  to  make  one  half  the  following  recipe,  write  it  out  giving 
the  quantities  exactly  as  you  would  measure  them. 


Spice  Cake 


3/1^.   c.  shortening 

2  c.  brown  sugar 
1-^  c.  sour  milk 
2t  c.  flour 

1  T.  mixed  spice 

\  t.  salt 

1  t.  soda 


Write  the  classification  of  flour  mixtures  with  a  good  example  of  each. 


What  is  the  protein  in  flour  called?   

Name  three  ways  of  getting  air  into  a  cake. 


If  r 


6.     Give  the  general  procedure  in  making  a  butter  cake. 

(1)  

(2)   ■  

(3)   

ik^   

(5)    ^  

(6)  —  

(7J  .   

(8)   .  .  


(a)     Illustrate  by  diagram  the  result  of  too  much  sugar  in  a  cake. 


7.     <o)    Describe  a  cake 
Appearance 
Crust  ^l) 
(2J 

(3) 

Texture  (1) 

(2) 
(3) 

Grain  (l) 

(2) 

Flavour 


ke  with  too  much  sugar  under  the  following  headings 


(cJ     List  3ix  other  types  of  cake  failures, 

(1)  —  

■<2)  

0>   — 




in  making  tea  biscuits  what  causes  the  following  f^^^^r^es 
la)   .iard  Crust   


<oj  r<ound  .Judges  ^ 


Kc)  Greased  dry  biscuit 


(d)  Yellow  Spots  in  the  Crumb 
Complete : 


for  its  size. 


A  standard  muffin  should  be  very 

The  color  should  be   •     The  surface  should  be 

The  shape  should  be  ,  with  no   _  • 

should  have  _____  ^oles  and  no 
be   


Muffins  should  be  served 


The  ins  Ide 
Flavor  should 


(a)      raat  temperature  corresponds  to  the  "soft  ball"  stage  in  candy 
making?   

.low  do  you  measure  corn  syrup?  ,  • 

(c)  .ihy  are  precautions  taken  against  formation  of  crystals  in 
making  fudge?   ■  — 

(d)  vvhat  are  these  precautions? 

(1)   '  

(2)   ^  .  ■  

(3)  —  


11.     Write  Canada's  Good  Rules. 


FOOD  SilKVICING  hlXAM 


1.  Describe  the  standard  product  Tor  each  of  the  following: 

cream  soups, 
waffles, 
tossed  salad, 
creain  puffs  . 

2.  Explain  the  action         ...a  thickeniry-  a^-ent  used  in: 

blanc  mange, 
junket. 

3.  State  reasons  for  each  of  the  following: 

(a)  cutting  carrots  in  lengthwise  strips  for  cooking, 

(b)  oubbling  flour  and  butter  before  addition  of  milk  in 
making  white  sauce, 

(cj     unlimited  beating  of  popover  batter, 

(d)  creaming  flavoring  with  fats  in  plain  cakes, 

(e)  adding  flour  before  liquid  to  fat  -  sugar  -  egg  mixture 
in  plain  cakes, 

(f )  mixing  cereal  with  equal  volume  of  cold  water  before  com 
bining  with  boiling  water  in  cooking  breakfast  cereal. 

(g)  beating  eggs  sli^^htly  in  making  baked  custard, 

(h)  increasing  egg  and  ahortenin-^  in  griddle  cake  recipe, 
i^,.     Describe  test  for  doneness  in  baked  custard  -  plain  cake. 

5.  Define  the  folloi%^ing  terms:     roux,  pure'e^  marinate,  scald,  pare. 

6.  Outline  tne  metaoo  step-by-step  for  one  of  the  following: 

(a)  muffins, 

(b)  conventional  cak:e. 


V 

YOOi.  oi:.xiViJii.J  TEST 


1.  Define  the  term  -  NUTRITION. 

2.  (a)     State  the  functions  of  food  in  the  body. 

(b)     List  the  classes  of  essential  dietary  nutrients. 

i.cj     Briefly  explain  the  role  of  each  class  of 
nutrient  in  the  body. 

3.  List  seven  major  points  to  be  considered  in  planning 
a  menu. 

ix.     What  foods  are  recommended  for  use  on  a  low  cost  diet? 

5.  .vrite  briefly  on  the  preservation  of  foods  by  temperature 
control. 

6.  List  points  to  be  considered  in  making: 

(1)  a  good  cup  of  coffee. 

(2)  a  good  cup  of  tea. 


Answer  true  or  false  in  the  space  provided  at  the  right, 


2. 
3. 

p . 

6. 

7. 

o. 
9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 
1^. 
15. 
16. 

17. 

10, 

19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 
21^. 

25. 
26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 
30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

35. 

36. 


Good  health  means  eating  enougn  of  the  right  kinds 
of  food  every  day. 

Protein  deficiency  results  in  premature  old  a'-e. 
Minerals  are  unnecessary. 

Carbohydrates  furnish  body  heat  and  energy. 
Mental  alertness  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon 
proper  nutrition. 

Fats  are  necessary  in  the  ciet  to  ensure  a  healthy 
skin. 

iiinerals  in  conjunction  with  vitamins  regulate  the 
body  processes. 

Calcium  is  round  in  milk,  cheese  anc'  green  vegetables 
Meats,  fish,  eggs  and  cheese  build  and  repair  body 
tissues • 

The  best  source  of  iron  is  liver* 
Phosphorous  prevents  tooth  decay. 

Vitamin  A  is  not  necessary  to  maintain  a  healthy  skin. 
Vitamins  do  not  promote  growth. 
Vitamin  B  is  easily  lost  in  coo^iing  . 

kvater  displacement  is  a  method  used  for  measuring  fat. 
There  is  no  difference  between  a  dry  and  a  liquid 
meas;:iring  cup. 

Flour  should  not  be  sifted  before  measuring. 
7/6  cup  of  all  purpose  flour  =  1  cup  pastry  flour 
Vegetables  should  be  cooked  in  boiling  salted  water. 
Vegetables  should  stand  in  cold  water  before  cooking. 
Heat  destroys  vitamin  C. 

Salads  supply  us  with  minerals,  vitamins,  and 
cellulose. 

Salads  should  be  flat  in  appearance. 

Salads  should  be  served  cold  on  cold  plate. 

Garnishes  in  salads  should  be  edible. 

In  arranging  salads  the  greens  should  hang  over  the 

edge . 

Salads  should  not  be  too  m.oist  with  salad  dressing. 
Protein  salads  are  good  main  course  salads. 
French  dressing  is  best  served  with  green  salads. 
Soaking  vegetables  before  cooking  draws  out  the 
minerals . 

Overcooking  of  vegetables  affects  flavor,  appearance 
and  texture. 

To  fold  in  egg-whites  K.eans  to  incorporate  without 
loss  of  air. 

Egg  whites  should  be  beaten  until  stiff  and  dry. 
Eggs  should  never  be  boiled. 

A  custard  is  baked  v;hen  a  knife  inserted  comes  out 
clean 

A  hotter  oven  is  required  for  1  shell  pastry. 


It i  s  not  necessary  to  have  all  ingredients  cold 
for  pastry . 

Cold  pastrj  is  easier  to  handle. 

The  Rome  Beauty  is  the  ideal  baking  apple. 

The  Rome  Beauty  is  in  the  market  from  December  to 

i-iarch. 

Prunes  have  less  food  value  than  plums.  _ 
Pigs  are  one  of  the  earliest  fruits  known  to  mankind. 
Dried  fruits  have  more  food  value  than  fresh  fruits. 
An  averat:e  serving  of  figs  provides  200  calories. 
B^esh  fruits  are  not  appetizing.  u  ^    ^  4- 

flums  s.;pply  more  carbohydrates  than  most  fresh  fruit 
The  Northern  Spy  and  the  Jewton  are  gooc  general- 
purpose  applies.  .    u  ^ 
Gas  must  be  turned  on  before  you  light  the  match  in 

lighting  the  oven.  ,     .  4.     .  n 

Citrus  fruits  are  the  best  source  ol  vitamin  0. 
Lipht  your  oven  and  assem.ble  all  ingredients  before 
beginning  baking. 


POOD  SERVICING  EXAM 


Explain  one  important  function  of  the  named  ingredient  in  each 
of  the  following: 

(a)  sugar  in  yeast  breads 

(b)  liquid  in  muffins 

( c )  fat  in  biscuits 

(d)  sugar  in  cakes 

(e)  cream  of  tarter  in  hard  meringues* 


•State  the  probable  causes  of  each  of  the  following: 

(a)  curdled  custard  sauce 

(b)  strong  flavor  in  boiled  cabbage 

(c)  olive  green  color  of  cooked  broccoli 

(d)  creased  and  dry  tea  biscuit 

(e)  butter  cake  of  poor  volume 

(f )  white  bread  of  poor  volumewith  poor  texture* 

(g)  curdled  cream  of  tomato  soup 

(h)  separated  mayonnaise 

(i)  cloudiness  in  jelly 
(j)  soft,   syrupy  jelly 

(k)  cream  puffs  which  collapse 

(l)  crumbly  pastry 

State  three  characteristics  of  the  standard  product  of  each  of 
the  follov/in.  : 

(a)  doughnuts 

(b)  grape  jelly 

(c)  custard  sauce 

(d)  sponge  cake 

(e)  cocoa. 


(a)  List  the  moist  and  ory  heat  methods  of  cookin-  meats* 

(b)  Describe  in  detail  one  moist  and  one  dry  heat  metnod* 

(c)  Name  three  retail  cuts  which  would  be  suitable  for  each 
method  you  have  described  in  tb). 

State  tv/o  important  steps  in  the  preparationg  of  each  of  the 
following,  giving  reasons  for  your  answers: 

(a)  Macaroni  and  cheese 

(b)  Pastry. 

Describe  briefly  the  procedure  for  mixing: 

(a)  angel  food  cakes 

(b)  straight  dough  method  for  bread. 


POOD  Si^RVlvJ^i,^'  x..^T 


1.  ..rite  oriel  ly  on  three  ol  trie  Tollowing: 

(a)  gluten  development  in  batters  and  doughs* 

(b)  selection,   care  and  methods  of  preparation  of  vegetables, 
^c)     factors  affecting  the  tenderness  of  meat* 

(d)     methods  applied  in  the  cooking  of  milk,  eggs  and  cheese. 

2.  Describe  the  composition  and  value  in  the  diet  of  the  following: 

(a)  fats, 

(b)  eggs, 

(c)  whole  grain  cereals. 

3.  Discuss  the  relationship  of  pectin,  acid  and  sugar  in  jelly 
formation. 

h^.     Describe  the  Differences  oetween  the  various  marker  rorir.s  of 
three  of  the  products  named  below.     Indicate  the  most  suitable 
use  ror  each  form  and  differences,  if  any,  in  nutritive  value. 

( a )  lour 

^0}  x^ats 

^c)  liilk 

(d)  Baking  powder. 

^.     Outline  the  procedure  necessary,  giving  reasons,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  four  different  food  aishes  which  are  high  in  protein 
content. 

6.     .vrite  briefly  on  three  of  the  following: 

(a)  Factors  which  affect  the  viscosity  of  a  starch  gel. 

(b)  Hinzyme  participation  in  bread  making. 

(c)  Factors  involved  in  the  mal^'n  •  of  complete  and  incomplete 
emulsions . 

(d)  Causes  of  spoila  •:e  in  food^ 


Item 


No>  Quantity  Description  -  •   ' 

1  16  only  Stainless  steel  bowls  #66903,  Valrath  or  equal 

2  16  only  Stainless  steel  bowls  6901-^  (Valrath) 

3  18  only  ^>tainless  steel  bowls   (6900-t  Valrath) 
i^.  16  only  Measuring  cups   (3I-50  Wearever) 

5  18  only  Measuring  spoon  sets  Wearever) 

6  lo  only  Rolling  pins,  12"  -  #128  Barbaru  or  equal 

7  [|.  only  Portion  scales,  2  lb.  graduations,  i  oz.  steps 

(Pelouze) 

8  16  only  Handi-Lift  flour  sifters,  approx.  diamter, 

double  screen 

9  18  only  Grater  sets  (SG-100  Browne) 

10  18  only  Double  boilers  (#11^1  Ivearever) 

11  18  only  95-"  Fry  pan,  Silicon  coated 

12  16  only  Cutting  boards,  12"  x  I8"  x  2" 

13  18  only  Wire  ship  SF  12 

14  18  only  Stainless  steel  egg  lifters,   I3"    (0.  Brown  1302) 

15  18  only  Stainless  steel  spatulas,  12"   (0*  Brown  123O6) 

16  18  only  Stainless  steel  fork,  12"   (0.  Brown  12301^) 

7ft  17  k  only  Electric  beaters  -  Kitchen  Aid  KI4.-B,  metal  bowl  or  equal 

18  i|  only  Thermometer  (Deep  Fat)  -  Tayler 

19  only  Thermometer  Dil-?  (Meat)   -  Thermo  Corp. 

20  i^.  only  Thermometer  (Candy)  -  Taylor 

21  18  only  V/ooden  spoons,  12" 

22  16  only  Rubber  spatulas,  small 

23  I4.  only  Pressure  cookers,  Kirro-liatio  #8,  8  quart  capacity 

complete  with  extra  valves 

2k  k-  only  Deep  fat  fryers.  Sunbeam  Model  GF-3 

25  1+  only  Drain  boards,  plastic,  size  13i  x  10^,  Rubber  Main  #1131 

26  i|  only  Sauce  pans  o/w  covers,  Russell  Cat.  #1986  or  equal. 


Quant 


77 


10 

ea 

Boning  knife. 

10 

ea 

Bread  knife. 

10 

ea 

Slicer  knife. 

10 

ea 

French  knife  f;^1078. 

10 

ea 

Utility  knife  ?fi^.692-l6. 

10 

ea 

Paring  knife. 

10 

ea 

Glass  casserole  small  size. 

10 

ea 

Vegetable  peeler. 

SILVIiR  INVENTORY 


Dinner 

On  Hand  nand 

Loss 

Issued  Total 

p  — 

Dessert 

Butter 

Butter  Spreaders 

FORKS 
Dinner 

Dessert 

Pickle 

Salad 

Cold  Keat 

SPOONS 
Teaspoon 

Dessert  Spoons 

Tablespoons 

Soup  Spoons 

Sugar  Spoons 

Berry  Spoons 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Salad  Pork  and 
Spoon  Servers 

Tomato  Servers 

Pastry  Servers 

Gravy  Ladles 

Pie  Servers 

1 

71 


CHINA  AND  GLA6S  INVENTORY 


Sherbets  «  glass  . 

Vinegar  Bottles  

Glasses,   8  ounce  

Glasses,  5  ounce  . 

Salt  &  Pepper  Shakers  (pairs) 

Teapots,  Stainless  Steel  

Teapots  Pyrex  

Teapots ,  Individual  

Coffee  Decanters,  S,S>  

Coffee  Decanters,  Pyrex  

Celery  Trays  

Bolta  Trays  

Corning  Ware^  Bowls  

Corning  Ware^  Lids  

Plates^  6  Inch  

Plates^  6  inch  

Platesy  10  inch  ^ 

Platters^  10^  inch  

Platters >  12i  Inch  

Platters^  II4-2-  inch   

Teacups  ^ 

Saucers  

Cream  Jugs^  lb  ounce ^  snail 
Tankard  Jugs^  1^2  o unce,  York 


Aluminum  Kllk  Jugs 


Sugars^  round 


Sauce  3oats5  (gravy)  

Vegetable  Dishes^  covered  

Sggcups,  double  

Eggcups^  single  

Bowls ^  soup  

Fruit  Nappies  

Creamers^   Ij-  ounce,  Individual 


Cream  Jugs,  large 


Crear.  Jugs, 


1 


-^1 


ON  HAND   ON  HAND 


Issued  ToTaL  used  Lbs. Etc.  price  cost 


BACON,  SIDE 


BACO:.  SWEET  PICKLED  BACK 


BARBECUE  LOAF 


3AL0GNA 


BEW?  HINDS 


FOaL  ii-  CHICKEN 


CHI  ;KEN  LOAF 


FISH  COD 


FI3_i  -  HALIBUT 


FIS  I  -  SALMON,  FRESH 


IS. I     -  SOLE 


FIS.I  -  V/HITEFISH 


FIS.i  -  SALMON,  TINS 


FlSi  -  TUNA,  TINS 


HAM  -  SMOKED 


LAxRD 


LAK3 


LIViR,  BABY  BEEF 


MxAGVRONI  &  CfiEESE  LOAF 


PORK  LEGS 


'OR A  LOINS 


. ORA  SPAREHIBS 


PORK  SAUSAGE 


SHORTENING 


UR.-CEY 


VEAL 


•.VEI>fER3 


■~ON~HAND~  ON  HA2ro  

^  ISSUED  TOTAL  USSD  Lbs. Etc.  PRICE  COST 

.  ,  rRODUCTS   

ri  JTTSR   ^  .  _  

CHEESE   ^   —  


E7AP0uAT^i>  TINITSD  KILK 
MILK.  GAL5.  HOMOGENIZED 

KLLK,   C-ALS  .  

C  ^M  MILK  

S.1IM  MILK  POWDER  

POWDERED  MILK  

W.ilP  CREAM  

SnK  MILK   

COTTAGE  CHEESE  


C^IINED  VEGETABLES 


ASPARAGUS  (CUTTINGS) 


ijjANS.  GREEN 


BSANS.  LIMA 


B£ANS,  NAVY 


PORK  &  BEANS 


BEAKS,  WAX 


BEANS.  WHITE  ONTARIO 


BEETS.  DICED 


'e£T3.  WHOLE,  TIN 


;ream  corn 


KERNEL  CORN 


ON  HAITD  ON  HAND   

^  ISSUED  TOTAL  USED  Lbs. Etc.  PRICE  COST 

MTJSHROOKS,  PIECES  

PiAS  

PSAS,  DRIED  BLUE  

Pj:A3,  FROZEN  

PiAS,  SPLIT  

PJKPKIN  (TINS)  

SOUP,  ASPARAGUS  _^________  

BIEF  BROTH  BASE  

BULLION  SOUP  

CHICKEN  SOUP  BASE  ,  

SOUP,   CHICKEN  WITH  NOODLE  

^^-^r.   CHICKEN  WITH  RICE  

CONSOM'^E  

CELERY  SOUP  

o  ALLIED  CONSOMME  BASE  

MUSHROOM  SOUP  

TOMATO  SOUP  

VEGETABLE  SOUP  

CHICKEN  NOODLE  SOUP  

SPINACH  (TINS)  

TOFATOES  (TINS)  

lOVATO  CATSUP  

TOfiATO  JUICE  


xOMATO  PASTE 


ON  HAND  ON  HAND   

J-  ~  "  ISSUED  TOTAL  USED  Lbs. Etc.  PRICE  COST 

FRESH  VEGETABLES  

BEANS  ^  .  

:dr;jssel  sprouts  

CABBAGE  

carrots  

CAJLIFLO^vER  

CELERY  

CO:{N  

CUJUmERS  

LETTUCE  

^NIONS,  COOKING  

ONIONS,   GREEN  .  

PA-^3LEY  .   

PAaSNIPS  

iLAS  

■  0  lATOES  

SWilST  POTATOES  

RADISH  

SPINACH  

SWISS  CHARD  

rOMTOES  

TURNIPS  


Ic^oUli:^  VOi'AL   Lbs. Etc.  PUC'^  COST 


-RESH  FRUITS 


.?PLLS 


3ANANAS 


:  iNTELOUPE 


i:UFEFR'JIT 


.^.iUBARB 


i.j::-.ons 


JLON 


ORATIGES 


JUS*  DESSERTS*  SUGARS 


APPL^ca,    PIE  r-rvCK 


APRICOTS >  EVAPORATED 


APRICOTS,  TIN 


BLUEBERRIES.  TIN 


CiERRIES.  SOLID  PIE  PACK 


RSD  CHERRIES,  TIN 


CURRANTS 


D^ITSS 


■^^UIT  COCKTAIL 


^.aAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 
HONEY  


:ream 


:S  CREA>:  CONES 


ICS  CREAl^.  DIXIES 
.  JDDISGS 


ON  HAND 


ON  HAND 


'ISSUED  TOTAL 


USED  Lba.Etc.  PRICE  COST 


APPLE  &  RASPBERRY  JAM 
APPLE  &  STRAWBERRY  JAM 


BLALK  CURRANT  JAM 


CHEERY  JAM 


p£a:h  jam 


PLm^  JAM 


RASPBERRY  JAM 


STRAWBERRY  JAM 


CRA3APPLE  JELLY 


JELLY  POV/DERS  10  lbs 


APPLE  JUICE 


BLEJIDED  JUICE 


GRAPj.  JUICE 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 


LEMON  JUICE 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 


ORANGE  JUICE 


LSMON  PIE  FILLING 


KARI'jlLADE 


MARSHMiELLOWS  16  oz.  PA 


.SRINGUE  P0;TOER  (Whip) 
MINCEMEAT 


PEACHES  (TIN) 


•EACHES   (PIE  PACK) 


PEANUT  BUTTER  2$# 


PEARS  (TIN) 


"^Li^UaU  TOTAL  "^d..^  Lbs  .ate.  ^Hl-J^  cos'i' 


PINEAPPLE.  CRUSIiED  (TIN) 

PINEAPPLE  CHUNKS  

INEAPPLE  SLICES  


.  LUKiS 


iiUNE  PLUMS  (TIN) 


IIUNES,  EVAPORATED 


PJKPKIN  (TIN) 
RAISINS 


RASPBERRIES  (TIN) 


,  TRAWBEilHIES  (TIN) 


CJBE  SUGAR  25#  Boxes 

lOING  SUGAR  100#  

SJGAR,  WHITE  GRANULATED 


SUGAR.  YELLOW 


STRAWBERRIES,  FROZEN 

S'fRUP  (6/l0'3)  

STRUP.  •■.■AFFLE  


B  2VERAGES 


COCOA 


CDFPEE 


T2A 


ON  KMW 


ON  HAND 


ISSUED  TOTAL 


USED~Lbr:McTTRTCS~C^Sr 


CEREALS 


ALL  BRAN 


YELLOW  CORN  MEAL 


FLOUR  -  GRAHAM 


FLOUR  -  PASTRY 


FLOUR  -  RYE 
FLOUR     -  WHITE 


FLOUR  -  WHOLE  WHEAT 
NATURAL  BRAN 


FACARONI  -  READY  GUTS 
RICE 


:API0CA.  MINUTE 


VERMICELLI.  READY  CUT 


PUPPEDWHEAT 


m 


HEAT  GERM 
WHEATLETS 


ON  HAND  ON  HAND 


ISSUED  TOTAL  USED  Lbs. Etc.  PRICE  COST 


BREADS  &  CAKES 


BREAD  

CAKE   

CAKE  MIX  

CHOCOLATE  CAKb  MIX  

DEVIL'S  FOOD  CAKE  MIX  2# 
GINGERBREAD  CAKE  MIX  2# 
PRINCESS  WHITE  CAKE  MIX  2# 

COOKIES  &  BISCUITS  

GINGER  SNAPS  

GRAHAM  WAFERS  Pkts .  

RITZ  BISCUITS  -  PLAIN 
SALTED  SODAS  


EXTRACTS  

GREr^N  COLORING 
Y^i..)^..   COLORING  EsK 
ALMOND  EXTRACT 
COFI'TSE  EXTRACT 

LEMON  EXTRACT  

PEPPERMINT  EXTRACT 
VANILLA  EXTRACT 


'10 


ON  HAND 


ON  HAND 


CONDIIffiNTS  &  SPICES 


looUED  TOTAL 


USED  Lbs. Etc.  PRICE  COST 


ALLSPICE 


ALKONJS 


BAKINJ  POWDER 


SODA.  BAKING 


BAY  LilAVES 


BLACK  PEPPER 
CAYENME  PEPPER 


CHILLI  POWDER 


CINNAMON 


GLACED  CHERRIES, red. green 
CHERRIES,  FARACHINO  


CHOCOLATE  CHIPPETS 


CLOVES.  GROUND 


CLOVES.  WHOLE 


COCHINEAL 


COCONUT,  Shredded 


CORNSTARCH 


CREAK  OF  TARTER 


CURRY  POWDER 


GELATIN 


GINGiJR,  GROUND 


}RAVY  BASE 


JUNKET  TABLETS 


'l^UID  GRAVY 


MAYOIWAISE 


FxAZOIA  OIL  Gal. 


ON  ilAND 


ON  HANl) 


U;SaD  Lbs  .ate.  PRlCfcl  COST 


ISSUEt)  TOTAL 


MIXED  FRUITS,  glazed 
MIXED  NUTS 


MIXM)  PEEL 


MOLASSES 


MUSTARD,  Dry 


MU3 TARD,  PREPARED 


NUTi-EG,  Ground 


.IVES 


FAPKIKA 


PICKLES,  Sweet  liixed  Gals, 


PICKLES,  Dill  Gals. 

PICKLING  SPICE  

POULTRY  DRESSING 
Rii.L  :SH 
SAGE 


SALAD  OIL 


CELERY  SALT 
GARLIC  SALT 


PICiCLING  SALT  -  DAIRY 


TABLE  SALT 


SV.EISTENED  CHOCOLATE 


VIN':GAR,  MALT 


VINilGAR,  WHITE 


■  AL-JUTS.  SHELLED 


:estershirs  sauce  Gal, 


YEAST 


ONI  )N  :3ALT 


PROPOSED  EQUIPMENT  LIST 
AREA:  KITCHEN  AND  CAFETORIUM 


JASPER  PLACE  COMPOSITE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
VOCATIONAL  WING 


GENERAL  SPECIFICATIONS  -  A 


CABINETS 


TOPS 


SHELVES 


DOORS 


(a)  All  cabinet  type  units  such  as  cafeteria  line-up,  drawer  units, 
storage  cabinets,  etc.,  shall  have  20  gauge  s/s  panel  type  bod- 
ies, reinforced  where  necessary  with  16  gauge  s/s  1"x4."x1"  chan 
-nels. 

(b)  Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  cabinet  type  units  shall  be  3^" 
high  and  supported  on  6"  legs  with  adjustable  bullet  type  feet. 

(c)  All  refrigerated  cabinets  shall  have  20  gauge  type  302  H  finish 
s/s  exteriors,  22  gauge  type  302  #2B  finish  s/s  interior  liners, 
2  of  styrofoam  insulation,  laminated  plastic  strips  joining  in- 
terior liner  and  outer  panelling. 

(d)  Where  framing  is  necessary,  it  shall  be,  unless  otherwise  spec- 
ified, U  gauge  type  302  s/s/l"x^"1"  channels,  all  argon  welded 
construction. 

(a)  Wood  tops,  where  called  up,  shall  be  3"  thick  laminated  Eastern 
maple,  glued,  bolted  and  plugged. 

(b)  S/s  work  tops,  where  called  up,  shall  be  16  gauge  type  302  #^ 
s/s  reinforced  where  necessary  with  U  gauge  1"x^"x1"  stainless 
steel  channels,  and  given  a  coating  of  an  approved  mastic  sound 
deadner  on  underside.    Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  edges  - 
shall  have  li"dia.x180  degree  rolled  edge,  all  corners  bullnosed 
all  joints  argon  welded,  ground  smooth,  and  match  polished.  All 
rolled  edges  to  be  "highlight"  polished.  All  raw  edges  shall  be 
deburred  and  made  smooth. 

(c)  Where  sinks,  recesses,  wells,  cones,  etc.,  are  called  for  in  - 
s/s  work  tops,  they  shall  be  argon  wleded  as  an  integral  part  of 
that  top,  ground  smooth  and  match  polished. 

(a)  Solid  bottom  and  intermediate  cabinet  shelves,  unless  otherwise 
specified,  shall  be  18  gauge  type  302  H  s/s,  turned  down  1"  and 
re-turned       all  A  sides.  Where  shelves  are  adjustable,  use  #60 
Kason  strips  with  Kason  #6l  clips. 

(b)  Solid  removable  undershelving  for  work  tables,  unless  otherwise 
specified,  shall  be  18  guage  type  302  H  s/s,  formed  in  easily 
removable  sections  with  ends  turned  down  1",  front  and  back  to  be 
rolled  to  fit  1"  pipe  rails.  All  raw  edges  to  be  deburred  and 
made  smooth. 

(&)  Slatted  undershelving,  where  called  up,  shall  be  U  gauge  302#^ 
s/s  strips  %"  wide  spaced  1 "apart  and  tied  together  with  1"x1i" 
x1    channels  of  U  gauge  s/s  in  easily  removable  sections.  Ends 
of  slats  shall  be  rolled  to  fit  over  1"  pipe  rails.  All  edges  - 
deburred  and  made  smooth, 
(d)  Wire  shelves,  where  called  up  shall  be  chrome  plated  steel  wire, 
3/16 'wire  slats,  5/16"  wire  frame  and  cross  supports 
Glass  sheves,  where  called  up  shall  be  i»  polished  plate  glass, 
arrissed  all  sides. 

Stainless  steel  over  shelves,  shere  called  up,  shall  be  18  gauge 
,lF,^A4        ,1^^*  ^-^^  edges,  unless  otherwise  specified,  to  have 
i2    aia.x  180  degree  rolled  edge,  bullnosed  corners,  all  joints 
argon  welded,  ground  smooth  and  match  polished,    all  raw  edges 
to  be  deburred  and  made  smooth. 

(a)  All  s/s  sliding  doors  shall  be  double  pan  construction,  20  gauge 
type  302H  s/s  outside  panels,  20  gauge  type  302#2B  s/s  inside 
panels.  Doors  shall  be  given  coat  of  mastic  sound  deadner  on  - 
the  msde  of  each  of  the  two  panels.  Doors  shall  be  hung  on 
#R73  roller  bearing  sheaves  using  single  track  and  centre  bot- 
tom double  channel  keeper  guide  3"  long.  Use  Kason  #575  drawer 
pulls. 


(e) 
(f) 


PROPOSED  EQUIPMENT  LIST 
AREA:  KITCHEN  AND  GAFETORIUM. 


JASPER  PLACE  COMPOSITE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
VOCATIONAL  WING-- 

GENERAL  SPECIFICATIONS  -  B 


(b)  All  glass  sliding  doors  shall  be       polished  plate  glass,  arrissed 
on  vertical  edges,  top  and  bottom  edges  contained  in  s/s  glass  - 
channels.    Use  #R73  sheaves  as  in  s/s  sliding  doors. 

(c)  All  s/s  hinged  doors  shall  be  of  double  pan  construction,  20  gauge 
type  302#4  s/s  outer  panels,  20  guage  type  302#2B  inside  panels. 
Doors  to  have  sound  deadner  applied  same  as  s/s  sliding  doors.  Use 
chrome  plated  semi-concealed  hinges,  Kason  #575  pulls. 

(d)  Refigerator  type  doors  shall  have  20  gauge  type  302#A  s/s  outer  - 
panels  with  top  and  bottom  formed  to  3/4-"  radius,  3/^"  plywood 
backing,  2"  styrofoam  insulation,  20  gauge  type  302#2B  inside  lin- 
er, refrigerator  type  gasket,  Kason  edgmount  hinges  and  offset 
latches. 

DRAWERS      (a)  All  drawers  shall  have  20  gauge  type  302#2B  s/s  bodies,  bottoms 

to  have  3/A"  radius  roll  on  the  two  sides,  tops  box  edged.  Fronts 
to  be  double  panel  construction,  20  gauge  type  302#/^  outer  panel, 
20  guage  type  302#2B  interior  panel,  sound  deadened  same  as  doors. 
Drawers  shall  be  mounted  on  s/s  channel  slide  c/w  nylon  glides, 
Alta  #1700  or  equal.    Drawers  in  cashiers  stands  shall  have  cabin 
-er  type  locks. 

(b)  Refrigerator  type  drawers  shall  be  similar  in  construction,  only 
bodies  shall  be  perforated  with  1"  dia.  holes,  fronts  insulated 
with  2"  styrofoam. 

(c)  All  drawer  pulls  shall  be  Kason  #575. 


LEGS. RAILS 

AND  FEET    (a)  All  legs  shall  be  li"  dia.  galvanized  iron  pipe,  and  all  rails 

shall  be  1"  dia. galvanized  iron  pipe  welded  to  legs.  All  welds  to 
be  ground  smooth.  Legs  and  rails  to  be  painted  hammerloid  grey. 

(b)  Legs  for  cabinet  type  fixtures  shall  be  of  such  length  to  give  6 
inches  of  clearance  from  floor  to  bottom  of  cabinet  and  shall  be 
welded  to  H  gauge  s/s  1"xA"x1"  channels  unless  specified  other- 
wise. 

(c)  Legs  for  work  tops,  dish  tables,  and  sinks  shall  be  of  such  a 
length  to  give  the  unit  a  34"  working  high  top.  On  s/s  steel  work 
tops,  sinks  and  dish  tables,  legs  to  be  welded  to  U  gauge  s/s  1" 
x4"x1"  channels  running  the  full  length  of  the  top  or  sink  body. 
On  wood  work  tops,  legs  shall  have  a  1/8x4" x4"  square  plate  weld 
-ed  to  top  of  leg  which  in  turn  is  screwed  to  underside  of  wood 
top. 

(d)  All  legs  shall  be  supplied  with  aluminum  bullet  type  feet.  These 
feet  to  be  adjustable  -  with  a  adjustment  of  2". 

(e)  Where  pot  racks  are  called  for  on  a  work  table,  allowances  must 
be  made  in  the  leg  for  fastening  plate  to  receive  the  pot  rack 
stanchions  as  all  table  pot  racks  penetrate  the  wood  top  through 
pre-drilled  holes,  fitting  9"  down  into  top  of  leg,  no  flanges 
being  allowed  on  top  of  table. 

All  sinks,  unless  otherwise  specified,  shall  be  16  gauge  type  302 
#4  s/s  bodies,  drain  boards,  scrapping  wells  and  splash  backs. 
All  sinks  shall  be  square  cornered,  with  3/4"  radius  back  and 
front,  1-^"dia.x180  degree  rolled  rims  at  front  and  two  ends,  out- 
side corners  having  continuous  roll  to  match  rolled  rim.  All  rims 
to  be  "highlight"  polished,  all  raw  edges  deburred  and  smoothed. 
Where  called  up,  partitions  shall  be  16  gauge  type  302#4  s/s,  to 
be  flush  riveted  and  sweat  soldered,  bottom  corners  being  gusset 
filled  with  50/50  solder  for  easy  cleaning. 
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GENERAL  SPECIFICATIONS  -  C. 


SINKS         (d)  Splash  backs,  unless  otherwise  specified,  shall  be  8"  high,  turned 
back  2"  with  a  3//^"  radius  at  front,  turned  down  ^"  at  back.  Splash 
backs  shall  be  an  integral  part  of  sinks,  drain  boards,  etc.,  and 
shall  extend  from  extreme  outer  edge  of  rolled  rim  on  the  left  to 
the  extreme  outer  edge  of  rolled  rim  on  the  right.  Where  joints  - 
are  necessary,  i.e., where  drain  boards  join  sinks,  these  joints 
shall  be  argon  welded,  ground  smooth  and  match  polished.    No  lap 
or  tuck  joints  to  be  allowed.  Ends  of  splash  back  2"  to  match  top. 
Splach  backs  to  be  drilled  for  faucets. 

(e)  All  free  standing  sinks  shall  be  supported  on  1-^"  dia.  galvanized 
iron  pipe,  with  1"  dia.  galvanized  pipe  rails,  all  joints  welded 
and  ground  smooth.  Legs  shall  be  welded  to  and  extending  the  full 
length  of  sink  back  and  front.  Legs  supplied  with  adjustable  alum- 
inum bullet  type  feet  with  2"  of  adjustment. 

(f)  Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  sinks  to  have  1^"  dia.  outlets  - 
with  chrome  plated  brass  overflow  tubes,  16  gauge  type  302  #Lr  per 
-f orated  corner  screens.  Legs  and  rails  finished  in  Hammerloid 
Grey  paint. 

(g)  All  sink  wall  faucets  shall  be  Wallaceburg  W3619-5  12"  swing 
spout  type  8"  centres,  deck  faucets  to  be  T&S  #B1113,  12"  swing 
spout  4-"  centres. 


CAFETORIUM  AND  SERVERY  LINE  UPS 

All  cafetorium  and  servery  cabinets  and  counters  must  be  match  - 
mated  where  they  abutt  and  all  joints  between  cabinets  to  be  cov- 
ered with  a  s/s  "T"  divider  strip  3 A"  wide. 

DISH  (a)  All  dish  table  tops  shall  be  16  gauge  type  302^  s/s.    All  tops 

TABLES  with  the  exception  of  that  portion  having  rack  rest  shall  have  3" 

high  curb  all  sides  with  1-^"  dia.  rolled  rim,  radius  matching 
corners,  highlight  polished  rims.  All  raw  edges  deburred  and  made 
smooth. 

(b)  Legs  of  dish  tables  shall  be  1-5-"  dia.  galvanized  iron  pipe  with  1" 
dia.  galvanized  pipe  rails,  all  joints  welded  and  ground  smooth, 
legs  to  be  welded  to  H  gauge  type  302  s/s  1"x^"x1"  saddles  running 
the  full  length  of  the  table  and  which  in  turn  are  welded  to  under- 
side of  table  top.  Legs  to  be  supplied  with  adjustable  aluminum 
bullet  feet  and  to  be  given  coat  of  hammerloid  grey  paint.  Rails  to 
be  10"  clear  of  floor. 

(c)  Where  sink  bowls,  cones,  etc.  are  to  be  installed  in  table  tops, 
they  shall  be  argon  welded  as  an  integral  part  of  top,  ground  - 
smooth  and  match  polished. 

(d)  Where  tabling  is  situated  against  a  wall,  the  rolled  rm  on  that 
side  shall  be  kept  3"  clear  of  the  wall  for  cleaning  purposes. 


WORKMANSHIP 

AND  (a)  All  work  shall  be  of  highest  recognized  standards  and  according  to 

MATERIALS         accepted  general  practice.  Only  skilled  craftsmen  trained  specially 
in  the  fabrication  of  stainless  steel  products  are  to  be  used, 
(b)  Material  shall  be  of  the  highest  quality  and  where  available,  shall 
be  of  Canadian  Manufacture. 


All  gas  equipment  shall  have  Alberta  Gas  Approval  Certificate  or 
approved  equal.    All  electrical  shall  have  a  C.S.A.  Certificate 
or  approved  equal.    All  plumbing  in  the  various  units  shall  con- 
form to  the  City  code. 

EQUALS  Equals  on  equipment  shall  be  in  writing  c/w  literature  and/or 

drawings,  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Architect  or  Engineer  ten 
(10)  days  before  the  closing  of  the  tender. 


APPROVALS 
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WARRANTY  A  one  year  warranty  shall  apply  on  all  standard  equipment. 

A  two  year  warranty  shall  apply  on  all  custom  made  equipment. 
These  warranties  shall  include  materiel  and  labor. 

The  successful  bidder  shall  supply  U  copies  or  drawings  of  each 
unit  he  will  be  supplying.  These  will  show  the  exact  location  of 
all  plumbing,  electrical  and  gas  connections.  The  drawings  and 
copies  of  specifications  for  the  standard  units  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Architect  or  Engineer  within  2  weeks  of  acceptance 
of  contract.  He  shall  also  be  responsible  for  all  field  measure 
-ments . 


LOCATION 
AND 

INSTALLATION 


All  units  must  be  located  in  their  proper  places  and  made  ready 
for  the  final  connections  by  the  other  trades,  i.e.  plumbers, 
steam  and  gas  fitters,  electricians,  ventilation  mechanics  and 
the  refigeration  contractor.  This  contractor  shall  give  closest 
cooperation  to  and  receive  closest  cooperation  from  the  various 
mechanical  and  other  trades.    The  bidder  for  the  supply  of  kit- 
chen equipment  shall  consult  with  the  Electrical  and  the  Mechan 
-ical  Contractors  to  ascertain  the  additional  electrical  and 
additional  mechanical  work  required  to  complete  the  kitchen  - 
equipment  and  shall  include  this  amount  in  his  bid  as  one  of  the 
items  of  work. 


